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Our Resources —Human and Natural 


T opay, WITH THE FREE WORLD LOCKED IN THE FIERCE COMPETITION 
of the space age, the United States is left with little choice but to stop 
wasting its human and natural resources or else relinquish its leader- 
ship of the free world. 


If we fail in this challenge, we have failed the future. Gifford . 
Pinchot, who was America’s first great conservationist and the founder 
of our Federal Forest Service, had a maxim which has always thrilled 
and inspired me. I hope others will share my feeling. This is what 
Pinchot said: “The rightful use and purpose of our natural resources 
is to make all the people strong and well, able and wise, well taught, 
well fed, well clothed, well housed, full of knowledge and _ initiative; 
with equal opportunity for all and special privilege for none. ‘What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ ”* 


Conservation is our hope-—conservation, plus education and under- 
standing. We must be continually aware that most resources are limited 
in supply and can be depleted, and such depletion will be for eternity. 
God stocks a continent only once. Neither we nor our children will get 
a second chance. 


Other countries were once mighty—until their resources were heed- 
lessly stripped away. Their pomp and power disappeared with the 
resources. China’s hill farmers rooted out the trees and allowed floods 
to wash away the precious topsoil. Ever since, China has been in the 
clutches of poverty and famine. W. C. Lowdermilk informs us that 
through the ages the soil of Palestine was plowed and worked down to 
bedrock, without regard for the consequences. Modern Israel is des- 
perately trying to reclaim the thin layer of soil which remains. In Spain 
vast forests once grew on slopes where for centuries only ugly brush has 
stood, stifling reforestation. In Iraq silting and erosion have moved 
nearly 150 miles inland cities that in Biblical times were seaports. 


But it is not only in the Old World that man has been prodigal of 
God’s bounty. Few nations have reduced their store of natural resources 
as rapidly and recklessly as has the United States. Perhaps the very 
amplitude of these resources has tended to make Americans indifferent 
to their preservation. There always seemed to be more. Surely so 
vast a supply would last forever! 


We forget the pressure which a rising population is placing on such 
resources as we still possess. George W. Beadle, president of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, has emphasized that, 


* Gifford Pinchot, Breaking New Ground (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1947), 
closing lines. 
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in view of the present excess of births over deaths, the world’s popula- 
tion is increasing annually by about thirty-five million. There is a 
grave danger, he warns, that in a few decades agricultural resources 
will be insufficient to feed all of the earth’s hungry mouths. World 
population today totals 2,700,000,000. Every twenty-four hours more 
than 130,000 newcomers must be accommodated. If the present birth 
rate continues, the human race will double in numbers in less than the 
next half-century. And as medical science advances, the current pre- 
dominance of births over deaths may actually be increased. 


Canada, a nation younger than our own and not so rooted to political 
platitudes, may be learning what we seem to have forgotten. In Decem- 
ber 1956 Jean Lesage, Canada’s minister of natural resources, told the 
Empire Club of Toronto: 


“We have come to realize that our present productivity and pros- 
perity are not due to any innate virtue of our own. They are not due 
to any superiority over other peoples. But rather they are due to our 
having been endowed with the great and varied natural resources we 
have. As we have recognized that fact, we have come to realize also 
that, unless we handle those resources well, and unless we continue to 
have resources that are economically usable for decades to come, our 
productivity and prosperity will not go on unendingly. We know, as 
we never knew before, that it is our resources that have made our 
economy great.” 


Just as our Northern neighbors have recognized the part which God- 
given resources have played in their country’s rapid development so 
have they seen the necessity of protecting the most valuable of all God’s 
gifts, the human resource. 


It is my hope that a careful and thorough analysis by a Senate 
Committee of Canada’s highly successful experiment with Family Allow- 
ances—an experiment now over a dozen years old—will convince the 
United States that it no longer should be virtually the only nation of the 
free world without some form of governmental assistance to those 
families who are carrying the major burden of raising the next gen- 
eration. 


Yet, in spite of the good example set by Canada, the United States 
has continued to waste not only the resources of its children but also the 
priceless skills and talents of its older workers because of cruel and 
anachronistic employrient policies. Under the pressure of so-called 
“competitive co-existence” America cannot afford such a tragic waste 
of manpower. A key factor in the outcome of the free world’s struggle 
against Communism is whether we have the foresight and wisdom to 
establish policies which fully utilize all our human and natural resources 
effectively. 
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Paramount among these are the resources of our children. On 
neither a humanitarian nor a practical basis can these be neglected. 
Yet, as a member of the United States Senate and a sponsor of legislation 
to increase the statutory limit for Maternal and Child Health, Crippled 
Children, and Child Welfare Services of the Children’s Bureau, I have 
found that certain Administration officials do not feel an increase is 
“timely.” This is in spite of the twenty-six per cent increase in child 
population in the last eight years and an anticipated seventeen per cent 
increase by 1965. America’s cradles were never so full. 


In Minnesota a new program for open-heart surgery, which offers 
new hope for children with crippled hearts, is languishing because of 
a lack of funds. I believe that these children, whose only opportunity 
for a life like that of other children depends on this surgery, would 


consider additional funds timely. Only $100,000 is needed to restore 


this vital undertaking. 


Increases in costs, in child population, and in the need for trained 
personnel have disarmed our nation’s child-welfare and health programs, 
which once guarded the children of America. Surely, a nation annually 


allowing millions of dollars for oil-depletion can afford to conserve and 


develop the talents and health of its human resources! If we can spend 
$40 billion for armaments, we can invest a small fraction of this in the 
welfare of the boys and girls of America. 


There is, however, one fundamental difference between natural 
resources and human resources—the difference between the means to 
an end and the ends themselves. Basically, “resource” means anything 
which contains within itself a potential for future accomplishment. For 
each generation in turn, its children are thus human society’s key 
resource, surpassing any merely physical materials at its command. 
But unlike certain recent totalitarian philosophies which glorify the 
state, it is the central pride and glory of democratic humanism that we 
recognize children, and men and women, as the basic resource—but we 
will never regard them as only a resouree, as means to some glorified 
national or social end transcending the individual. 


The best interests of the greatest possible majority of individuals 
in the long run, with full and constant respect for future generations 
of individuals still to use this earth when we have left it—this must be 
the major premise of our pelicies toward resources, both physical and 
human. People are what count, and a people’s destiny is often decided 
when each person is very young.—RicHarp L. NEvBERCER, Junior 
United States Senator from Oregon. 
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By LEONARD HALL 


Conservation as Behavior 


If we are to make conservation a part of behavior, we must examine 
our attitudes in terms of what is esthetically and ethically right. 


Tue wea oF “CONSERVATION AS BE- 
havior” is not an especially new one. In 
the religious and philosophical literature 
of every age and of many cultures we 
find reference to this concept. Rules for 
the wise use of resources were laid down 
by Moses in the Old Testament, by 
Hesiod in ancient Greece, by Horace and 
Virgil in Rome, by George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson—and by many 
another seer, prophet or statesman. 

Most of the truly primitive peoples, 
through some biological necessity in their 
blood, instinctively practice conservation 
as behavior. They seem able to judge the 
carrying capacity of their environment 
and to maintain a proper balance in the 
biota that supports them, even to the 
point of regulating the numbers of their 
population in accordance with the food 
supply. There is evidence of this trait 
or capacity in the lives of the American 
Indians, for example, in the time before 
the white settlers. 


It would seem, however, that as man . 


has advanced in each of the cultures 
which have marked his march across the 
planet, he has laid aside this conserva- 
tion concept and has substituted for it 
another one based upon exploitation of 
his resources. Thé more ‘civilized he be- 
comes, the more acquisitive and greedy 
he becomes and the more convinced that 
he is master of the environment that sup- 
ports him. No longer does he see himself 
as a cooperating member of the life com- 
munity he inhabits, but rather as its con- 
queror and ruler. And no matter what 
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this may mean in terms of material wealth 
—in goods and services, standards of 
living and the like—it is impossible to 
deny that it is also the point at which 
many of the real troubles of the human 
race begin. 


Limitation of Time and Space 


Time and again throughout history, 
the comparatively small groups of men 
who represented early cultures brought 
themselves to the point of extinction and 
destroyed their civilizations through this 
effort to conquer the environment rather 
than to live with it in harmony and peace. 
Only the limitations of these cultures in 
space and time prevented these localized 
disasters from becoming holocausts to 
engulf the entire species of mankind. 

If any proof is needed for the state- 
ment that civilizations destroy themselves 
through the effort to conquer environ- 
ment, we need only survey the record 
of history. Every one of today’s trouble 
spots—-North Africa, Egypt, the entire 
eastern Mediterranean—once supported 
a higher civilization than it does today. 
Much the same is true of the countries of 
the Far East—of India, China and the 
rest. In every case the destruction of 
resources with the resulting imbalance 
between man and his _ environment 
brought about disaster. 

Today the limitations of time and 
space which saved mankind in the past 
no longer exist. Circling satellites, 
rockets to the moon, planes that span 
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oceans almost in minutes all attest to 
this. More than ever we are convinced 
that we stand at the threshold of the ulti- 
mate conquest of the universe. To say 
that we become increasingly arrogant 
with each scientific advance—more con- 
vinced that we can live as conquerors 
rather than as cooperating members of 
the life community—is to put the case 
mildly. Yet there is nothing in history or 
in scientific knowledge of the past to 
warrant this view. 

It is a strange fact, yet one which can 
hardly be denied, that each step forward 
toward the unveiling of the ultimate 
mysteries of life also brings us a step 
closer to the capacity to totally destroy 


‘ not only ourselves but all life. Put in 


somewhat different terms, we have so 
upset our equilibrium with the other 
forces which make up our environment 
that only the greatest exercise of the 
human intellect can now restabilize this 


_ equilibrium and insure the continued 


existence of mankind as a species. 

“Conservation as behavior” is no more 
than a step in this process of restabiliza- 
tion; and it is high time we examined 
the idea to see what possibilities it-may 
hold for helping the human race to sur- 
vive. The first thing necessary in making 
such an examination is to have a clear 
definition of terms. The reason for this 
is that few words in common use during 
our time have been given so many and 
such devious meanings as this word 
“conservation.” 

The word “behavior,” on the other 
hand; is less susceptible to misinterpreta- 
tion. As used here it obviously means 
that we are going to include the concept 
we call.“‘conservation” (whatever it may 
be) in our codes of morals and ethics. 
We will teach it to our: children from 
the earliest age and thus eventually maké 
it a fixed part of our mores. . The’ first 
step toward achieving this, of course, “is 
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to agree on a definition for the word 
conservation—and right here we run into 
difficulties, for it is a concept more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observation. 

As we use it, conservation deals with 
man’s use of the natural resources that 
supply him with all things upon which 
he is ultimately dependent for life. Some 
of those who deal with the problems of 
conservation and the management of re- 
sources like to call it simply “wise use.” 
Yet this definition decidedly falls short. 
In the case of a lumberman’s attitude 
toward a forest that he owned, “wise use” 
might simply mean the cutting of every 
tree for the. quickest profit. and. the sub- 
sequent: abandonment of the cut-over 
land. This is.a long way from conserva- 
tion; but it is very close to the attitude 
we Americans have always had toward 
all our natural resources as we have 
turned them into cash at a rate never 
equalled by any other people in history. 


Man in Harmony with Environment 


One of the most. ‘satisfactory defini- 
tions, which is also a very simple one, 
was given by the late ecologist, Dr. Aldo 
Leopold, of Wisconsin. ‘Conservation,” 
he said, “is a state of harmony between 
man and land.” It is, in other words, no 
more than a..cendition where man is 
living in equilibrium. with his environ- 
ment. To understand the definition com- 
pletely, however, it is necessary to know 
that Leopold. gives a rather special mean- 
ing to the word “land”; and this meaning 
it now becomes necessary to examine. 

It is Dr. Leopold’s concept, and in this 
most ‘other’ecologists have come to agree 
with ‘him, that land: is’ not merely soil, 
bat an energy ‘circuit. This'circuit is re- 








sponsible for all life and also for the 
complexity of life as it exists on our 
planet. It comes about in this way. Energy 
comes from the sun and is absorbed by 
plants. The circuit through which it there- 
after flows is called by ecologists the 
“biota.” This biota may be: represented 
by a pyramid with the soil (and water) 
as its bottom layer. Upon this rests a 
layer. of plants; above this an insect 
layer; then a bird and rodent layer; 
and so on upward through all the life 
forms to the crown of the pyramid which 
consists of the larger carnivores. 

When we examine the living forms 
that make up each layer of the biotic 
pyramid, we find that their similarity 
consists not in appearance or origin, but 
in what they eat. Each layer depends on 
those below it for food and services— 
and furnishes food for those above it. 
Each layer as we move upward in the 
pyramid also decreases in total numbers, 
so that there are uncountable plants, bil- 
lions of insects, millions of birds and 
rodents and so on to the top. It may give 
us pause to realize that man stands not 
at the peak of the pyramid with the lion 
and the eagle, but somewhat lower in a 
group of animals that includes the bear 
and the racoon which eat both meat and 
vegetables! 

In the creation of this pyramid it will 
be seen that plants perform the basic 
and therefore most vital function. Only 
they can transform sunlight into the 
energy that makes all other life possible. 
Plants also convert inorganic substances 
into the organic materials which make 
up their bodies and thereafter provide 
food for many other living things. In 
doing this they produce oxygen, neces- 
sary-:for animal life; but the animals 
also play a part here by producing 
carbon: dioxide which is essential for 
green plants. At the same time, the fungi 
have the important function of furthering 
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the processes of decay by means of which 
organic matter is reconverted to in- 
organic and returned again to the soil to 
nourish future generations of living 
things. 

Once we grasp this new concept of 
land as a sum total of sunlight, soil and 
water, plants and all living creatures— 
plus the energy that flows through them 
—e begin to understand why man must 
live in harmony with his environment. 
Like other living creatures, his contin- 
ued successful functioning depends on 
keeping the energy circuit open and flow- 
ing properly. We know from observation 
that the biotic pyramid as it exists in 
nature normally maintains this energy 


flow, adjusting itself to the slow change — 


of evolution and geologic time. We also 
know that man’s changes in the biota— 
the violent disruption of plant and 
animal life which takes place in agricul- 
ture or forestry, for example—are quite 
different from those in nature and may 
have far-reaching and unforeseeable 
results, 


Renewal of Resources—Maintaining 
Balance 


In large measure, conservation consists 
in using our resources in such a way that 
they can renew themselves without sub- 
stantial loss. When we do this, the biotic 
pyramid remains undisturbed and _ its 
elements are able to maintain themselves 
in balance. This is quite different from 
much of our current thinking which as- 
sumes that we can predict and control 
the results of violent change such as may 
be brought about by poison sprays, radio- 
active fall-out and the like. It also as- 
sumes that we can adjust to vast popula- 
tion increases such as are taking place 
today throughout the world—and at the 
same time maintain the health and pro- 
ductivity of the land. 
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As we examine man’s progress through 
the centuries, it is easy to see that in 
such fields as science, technology and the 
creation of material goods it has heen 
very great. When we proceed to such 
areas of human life and conduct as 
philosophy and ethics, progress is far 
slower. Yet even here some progress is 
made, and today the time has come for 
another great forward step. We can look 
back in mankind’s history to a day when 
it was ethical and socially correct to eat 
one’s enemies. At a much later date the 
ownership of human beings was not con- 
sidered immoral. Thus gradually we ex- 
tend the field of ethical criteria enlarging 
the areas where expediency alone is not 
the yardstick. 


Change Attitudes 


It has been pointed out that an ethic 
is the distinction between social and anti- 
social conduct. Thus it is no longer dif_- 
cult for us to think ethically in terms of 
our relationships with other individuals 
or even with the entire human commu- 
nity. Now the time has come when we 
must extend this attitude to include the 
entire community of living things which 
we have defined as “the land.” 


This change from an attitude of expe- 
diency to one of ethics in our relationship 
with the land is not going to be easy, even 
though it is utterly essential to man’s 
survival. Unfortunately, expediency still 
covers our relationship to the land and 
its resources, especially in such fields as 
ownership. If we “own” a field, do we 
not have the “right” to farm it until it 
washes away and is totally destroyed? 
If we “own” a forest, do we not have the 
“right” to cut every tree in it, although 
this turns it into desert for a thousand 
years? This is the attitude which must 
be changed—the area into which we must 
extend our ethical and esthetic -senses. 
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One reason it is not easy to do this 
is that we are no longer oriented in our 
culture toward “natural” things. We no 
longer have a vital relationship with the 
soil, despite our complete dependence 
upon it. The country is merely the space 
between towns, to be driven through as 
rapidly as possible. The crops that pro- 
vide our food come to us in strange pack- 
ages and forms as the product of the 
supermarket and no longer have the feel 
of the good earth. Synthetics substitute 
for more and more natura! products, even 
though these synthetics also have their 
origins in sunlight and soil. 


The problem here is for us to stop 
thinking about our relationship to “con- 
servation” in terms of economics and 
expediency. We must, instead, examine 
our attitudes in terms of what is estheti- 
cally and ethically right. And, as Aldo 
Leopold once pointed out, a thing is right 
in the field of conservation if it tends to 
maintain the integrity, stability and 
beauty of. the great pyramid of life. And 
it is wrong if it tends otherwise. Economic 
considerations will always enter into our 
attitudes toward the land and its re- 
sources; yet another consideration must 
always be the continued survival of the 
human race at some decent level of 
existence. . 


If we are to make conservation a part 
of behavior—and the accomplishment of 
this end is of the utmost importance—we 
must do so by developing and building 
a deeper regard and respect for the 
“land” and all the things that go into 
making it. We must see the forests, the 
living streams, the wildflowers, the birds 
and the animals as part of our own exist- 
ence. 

This respect and regard for life 
and the “land” must be instilled into 
each child, so that as he grows in stature 
he may grow ethically and ecologically. 








By BESSIE HUFFMAN and JAMES L. BAILEY 


Teaching Conservation 


—Interdependence of Natural Resources 


Accounts in this article tell how first graders and fifth graders made 


conservation meaningful. Their laboratory was in their own school yard! 


QE MoRNING A GIRL BROUGHT HER 
_ teacher a colorful bouquet of flowers. 
The teacher thanked her, put the flowers 
in a vase and placed it on the desk. The 
children agreed that they made the room 
more attractive. The routine of school 
went on as usual, and for two or three 
days the flowers graced the room with 
their loveliness. Then they withered, died 
and were put in the wastebasket. Later 
the janitor burned them along with all 
the other “trash.” Next morning, no com- 
ment was made on the absence of the 
flowers. Class work was resumed. We 
know what happened to the flowers. 
What, if anything, happened to the chil- 
dren while this drama was enacted? The 
answer to this question may shed some 
light on our topic, “Teaching Conserva- 
tion.” 

In this case, the children were not 
even conscious that they had been in- 
fluenced by what had occurred. It was a 
common occurrence, not even raised to 
the level of consciousness. So also with 
the teacher; but, actually, it is probable 
that this particular teacher would have 
great difficulty in overcoming through 
academic instruction the negative im- 
pression unwittingly made upon the chil- 
dren through casual indifference. 

It is possible that the boys and girls 
in another classroom under similar cir- 
cumstances might have studied earlier 
how plants grow and their importance 
in nature’s scheme of things. Perhaps 
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they already knew the answers to many 
theoretical questions and may even have 
planted seeds and watched plants grow. 
In either case, the point of the story is 
the same. When the dead plants were 
thrown away and burned, the value of 
anything the children had or should have 
learned was greatly diminished or alto- 
gether nullified. It would probably have 
been better for them never to have had 
the flowers at all. 


When the flowers were in the room, 
there was no lack of appreciation of their 
beauty. Was the appreciation of the 
teacher and the children real or super- 
ficial? Did anyone say, “We see in these 
flowers more than beauty of form and 
color. We see embodied in them all the 
forces and factors that make life pos- 
sible, including our own. We see the 
Creator; soil and water; rocks and min- 
erals; countless plants and animals, both 
living and dead; air and sun; . . . the 
mind and hand of the husbandman 
manipulating the natural forces and re- 
sources over which he has some measure 
of control so that he and all mankind 
might enjoy the fruits of the earth, yet 
perpetuate the operation of life’s cycle.”? 
Did anyone ask, “Is not natural law 
divine law? When we understand and 
work in harmony with natural law, do 
we not work in harmony with creative 
processes through which the earth exists 
as a habitable place for men?” When the 
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blossoms were faded and the foliage 
dead, did anyone say, “These flowers 
have given us much pleasure. They have 
perfumed the air we breathe and have 
been beautiful to look upon. Do we have 
any responsibility? How can we really 
express our appreciation?” 

Were the dead bodies of the plants 
returned to the earth from which they 
grew, to revitalize the soil so that other, 
perhaps better and more beautiful, plants 
might grow for other people to enjoy? 
Was ever a thought given the importance 
of the role of death in the drama of on- 
going life? Without a passing thought the 
flowers were consigned to the ash heap. 
They deserved a better fate! 

Too often we fail to take advantage 
of teaching opportunities found in real 
life situations. All too frequently lessons 
taught on one hand are refuted on the 
other hand by what children observe in 
the classroom and on the school grounds. 
The best learning experiences in con- 
servation come through doing; through 
studying and observing natural proc- 
esses, interdependencies and cause and 
effect relationships. 

Nor should we be content with finding 
an answer to “What?” Perhaps of greater 
importance are the answers to “How, 
Why and So What?” Conservation edu- 
cation should not be limited to studying 
about things. What actually happens 
counts for more than the things that are 
supposed to happen. The way things are 
makes a greater impression on children 
than the way they are supposed to be. 

Failure to recognize these facts may 
be responsible for the widespread belief 
that conservation is difficult to teach. 
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Children are interested in their environ- 
ment if they are helped to see themselves 
dependent upon it and the environment 
in turn dependent upon them. Children 
are interested in their environment if 
they can see that it will be improved and 
made more productive through intelli- 
gent use-—rather than wasted and de- 
spoiled. 


A Case in Point 


During World War II new towns 
sprang up almost overnight around 
newly-developed industrial sites. Such is 
the locale of the true story which follows: 

This Southern town was built amid 
some wooded ridges which had been 
burned by forest fires almost annually 
for over a hundred years. Thus the soil 
was almost devoid of organic matter and 
was severely eroded. To make flowers, 
grass or anything grow around the newly 
built homes was a real problem. Here 
was a wonderful opportunity for pur- 
poseful teaching! Let us see how a project 
begun by a fifth-grade teacher developed 
into a school-wide activity. 


One day John, a first grader, saw a 
group of fifth-grade children passing by 
the windows of his room. “Miss Bell,” 
said six-year-old John, “where are they 
taking those buckets?” Alert to the inter- 
est John’s question aroused in the first 
graders, Miss Bell channeled it toward 
further problem-solving experiences by 
answering, “Let’s find out.” The fifth- 
grade teacher responsible for the “bucket 
brigade” was invited to the first grade to 
help find the answer to John’s question. 
This teacher and her fifth graders had 
taken on a special project for making 
compost on the school yard as part of 
their work in science and conservation. 
The compost was to be used to mulch 
some shrubs and for flower dirt in the 
classroom. Before beginning their work 
on the compost project, the class visited 
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a yard and garden’ near school. The 
owner showed the class how he was 
making compost and answered many 
questions. The children observed that 
into his compost heap went fallen leaves, 
dead plants from his garden, refuse from 
his kitchen—almost everything that 
would make good soil. Even though he 
added horse manure to hasten the de- 
composition process, there was no objec- 
tionable odor. The class learned that a 
compost pile is, in effect, a factory in 
which millions of microbes work. They 
also learned that the fully composted 
material would supply many of the plant 
food elements and improve the texture 
of the soil. 

To hold their compost, the class 
secured two large bottomless garbage 
cans. They were placed behind two 
shrubs and sunk about or~ foot into the 
ground. In the beginning only fifth and 
sixth graders saved materials for the 
compost (including food scraps from 





Observing a fifth grader add scraps to a compost 


their morning snacks), but other grades 
soon began asking, “Where are they 
taking those buckets?” 

When the fifth-grade teacher went to 
the first-grade room, she had a bucket 
containing a bunch of dried-up flowers, 
some apple cores and a shovel. Miss Bell 
had prepared the class for their visitor 
and had explained that she would help 
find the answer to John’s question con- 
cerning the “bucket brigade.” 


A School Yard Trip 


After the visitor had talked with the 
class for a short time in the classroom, 
they moved outdoors for the school yard 
trip. Each child was to look for some 
interesting things. One little boy could 
not wait any longer to see what was in 
the bucket. As they were leaving the 
room, he eased up close to the visitor 
for a peek into the bucket and said, “Ah, 
shucks! Just some old apple cores!” His 
teacher or the visitor did not comment 
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but gave him a friendly smile and moved 
on outside. Stopping by the steps to 
examine some shrubbery, one girl com- 
mented that one of the shrubs looked 
“worn out.” This was an excellent de- 
scription. Under skillful guidance of the 
teacher, they decided for themselves that 
the shrub was out of place. It was too 
near the play area. (This was a lesson 
on the importance of land-use planning! ) 
The ground around it was trampled and 
hard; it was suffering for lack of food 
and water; the roots could get no air. 
They examined some other shrubs nearby 
that looked healthy. The heavy mulch 
underneath interested the children. They 
said, “These have a good place to grow. 
But here are worms and bugs in the soil. 
Won't they kill the shrubs? Aren’t they 
bad?” 


The leader showed them how worms 
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and insects can be helpful; how they help 
improve soil; how they “plow” the earth 
and help it to soak up water that the 
plants need. They learned that one must 
be careful in deciding whether any crea- 
ture is “good” or “bad.” 


A “Sick” Tree 


The next stop was to examine a “sick” 
tree on the playground in which the third- 
grade class had become interested. They 
found out that this class had discussed it 
with their teacher and the principal and 
as a result a tree surgeon was secured to 
“doctor” their “sick” tree. The “sick” 
tree began to attract the attention of every 
child and teacher in the school. When 
visitors were on the playground, invari- 
ably some child would invite them to 
see this tree and would give a report on 
what was happening. 
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The first graders were extremely in- 
_terested. Their big brothers and sisters 
had told them about this tree and how 
the tree surgeon was trying to save it. 
They suggested that someone had cut off 
part of the bark, causing it to get sick. 
But the tree surgeon took them to a 
nearby stump where a tree had died and 
had been cut down. There they saw in 
the stump tell-tale fire scars made ‘years 
ago. They learned that fire makes trees 
weak so that they are easily attacked 
by insects and disease. The children, 
playing on swings and slides under the 
tree, had killed all the grass, exposing 
the bare roots. They said, “We have 
ruined the tree’s dining room.” The group 
decided that it was all right to play under 
trees but that they should try not to 
destroy them. They discussed many ways 
to protect trees. 


A Forest, More Than Trees 


From the tree the class moved down 
into a wooded area near the playground. 





They found a cleared place and sat down 
to talk. In the course of their discussion, 
they observed that a forest is more than 
just trees. They discovered that it is a 
community of living things all helping 
and depending upon one another. Their 
leader asked them to rake back the 
leaves to see what they could find. This 
was fun. They saw that the leaves that 
had just fallen were big and that they 
had not yet begun to decay. Down deeper, 
there were only little pieces and finally 
just nice dirt. The children were excited 
when they found so many holes and 
tunnels in the forest floor. Someone sug- 
gested that the holes were made by 
snakes, but their leader told them that 
they were runways made by mice, moles 
and shrews in search of food—often de- 
structive insects. Each picked up some 
of the forest soil to smell. The leader in 
a subtle way raised such thought-provok- 
ing questions as, “What happens to the 
water when it rains here in these woods? 
Does the water run away?” They ob- 
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served that the leaves and the sponge- 
like forest soil absorb the water that 
helps the plants to grow. 

“What,” the leader asked, “would 
happen if there were a forest fire and 
all the leaves were burned?” 

The children gave an immediate re- 
sponse. They said, “There wouldn’t be 
any home for the little animals and the 
water would run away.” 

Thus the children were encouraged to 
discuss and discover for themselves, first- 
hand, a number of natural interrelation- 
ships. (It might be pointed out that every 
classroom teacher might not have access 
to a wooded area. Similar lessons can be 
taught where there is access to shrubbery 
or grassland. ) 

The leader brought along some hard 
worn-out soil from under the “sick” 
tree. This was placed on the shovel with 
some of the good black soft soil. He asked 
the children to examine both kinds of 
soil and to decide which they thought 
was better for plants and why. The deci- 
sion was easy to make. The apple cores 
and the bucket were introduced then. 
John had the answer to his question, 
“Where are they taking those buckets?” 


Helping to Make the Compost 


The first graders were then asked if 
they would like to help make some good 
soil by saving food scraps from their 
morning snacks. This was really wonder- 
ful—they could help make soil! A happy 
and interested group of children left the 
woods to walk by the compost cans so 
they would know where to take their 
bucket of scraps. 

John not only learned the answer to 
his question, but he (and his class) 
learned many other things. His school 
day was changed. In the classroom, after 
their trip, the children found many inter- 
esting ways to work. Writing proved to 
have a real purpose: the children wanted 
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to write “thank: you” letters to their 
visitor. They drew and painted pictures 
depicting the adventures of their trip. 
Everyone wanted to see a picture of a 
shrew. Stories and poems were written, 
and much discussion took place while 
they worked. They talked about what 
they did and saw and why they were 
helping make soil. They had not only 
learned about compost, but many other 
things. Conservation comes to be mean- 
ingful in many ways when we do some- 
thing about it. That is just what these 
children and their teacher had done. 
They were beginning to live conserva- 
tion. 

Before school closed in the spring most 
of the compost was shoveled into a wheel- 
barrow and worked into the ground 
around the shrubs on the school lawn. 
Teachers and pupils were delighted with 
what they had learned through this 
school-wide project. 


Science Helps Man 


The most exciting lesson for many was 


pushing their shovels into the good black 


soil and finding it filled with real earth- 
worms. For these boys and girls, this 
good earth smelled wonderful. They had 
helped make waste turn into real soil. 
This example illustrated for them how 
science helps man. 

In working on this project the chil- 
dren gained a better understanding of 
the interdependence of natural resources; 
they learned to have a wholesome re- 
spect for the operation of natural proc- 
esses; they found that when man uses 
natural resources properly, that is con- 
servation. And, finally, they experienced 
the true meaning of cooperation. Because 
when the pupils read, planned and car- 
ried out the project themselves, they 
learned that many people contribute to 


make a project possible. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Rich, meaningful experiences in con- 
servation are possible for every child if 
we as teachers take inventory of our 
teaching opportunities at home base. We 
do not even need to leave our own school 
grounds to look for a lush laboratory. 
We each have one fully equipped—our 
own school grounds and the surround- 
ing community. 


e An insect is observed as it becomes 
ensnared in a spider’s web. This leads 
into a study of the greatly misunderstood 
and little appreciated importance of 
predation. 

e A unit on paper-making begins with 
the study of the nest of a hornet or other 
paper wasp. 

e Someone says of a piece of chalk, 
“Where did this come from?” and in 
seeking the answer learns of the organic 
origin of limestone—the cyclic nature of 
organisms, soil, water and even stones. 


e On a picnic or cook-out, sticks are 
cut for roasting wieners or marshmal- 
lows. Is care taken not to destroy the 
most desirable plants in so doing? Why 
would certain species be favored? 


e Shrubbery is to be planted on a 
school ground. Shall they be exotic orna- 
mentals purely for beauty or food-bear- 
ing species important to birds? 

e A flood occurs on a stream in the 
community. In what ways may it be re- 


lated to the management of the water- 
shed? (Yes, children of grades one to six 
will understand. ) 


e Moisture condenses on a window- 
pane. How does this demonstrate one of 
the steps in the operation of the hydro- 
logic cycle? 

e Ifthe water in nearby streams, lakes 
or ocean is polluted, why? 


e Red-winged blackbirds nest in the 
rushes on the lakeshore. Does this sug- 
gest a study of plant and animal com- 
munities? 


There is meaning in all that surrounds 
us—reasons for things as they are. 

Teachers who enjoy conservation edu- 
cation and are most successful in their 
work are those who believe it to be essen- 
tial. They have some very definite ideas 
as to their purpose and direct their efforts 
into. productive channels. They have 
neither time nor respect for “busy work” 
but are concerned with major concepts 
and understandings calculated to result 
in the development of desirable behavior 
patterns——based on ethical and scientific 
values. 

One cannot do work one believes to 
be essential without effecting change. The 
very essence of conservation is an atti- 
tude toward people and the world—a 
better world and a better people. Could 
we ask more for our children? 


SS 


ALrTHoucH EXTERNAL DESIGNS OF SCHOOLS HAVE CHANGED OVER THE YEARS, 


their essential educational functions have remained the same. 


Their chief 


task is “to build good citizens.” For this reason, the teaching corps—equipped. 
it is true, with better instructional aids and materials—is still the front.line 
of education. However ingenious machines. may be, they are not adequate 
substitutes for the vital personal contact between pupils and competent teachers. 
—From “Your Schools Serve. the Community,” Superintendent’s Annual Report, 


Milwaukee Public Schools, 1958. 
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Resources in Children 


Monroe D. Cohen, lecturer in education, Queens College, F lushing, 
New York, makes suggestions for developing every child as a specialist 


—and a very special person. 


“But, AGAIN, LET ME MAKE MY POINT 
quite clear,” proclaims the college 
science professor to his class of fledgling 
elementary school teachers, “that your 
job in the elementary school is not to 
create scientists. Your job is to provide 
science experiences for children . . .” 

“Of course,” says the professor of the 
Fine Arts Department, “you are not con- 
cerned in the elementary school with pro- 
ducing artists. You are providing art 
experiences for all children . . .” 

“Not social. scientists—social learn- 
ings.” “Not authors and speech-makers 
—language arts experiences.” 

I object! For, I submit, as elementary 
school teachers our job is precisely to 
produce physical scientists and social 
scientists, artists, authors and speakers. 
Our job from kindergarten on up is pre- 
cisely to produce specialists—of a very 
special kind. And today’s specialists can 
help us do better this central mission. 

“IT know,” Alfred North Whitehead 
tells us, “that it seems contradictory to 
allow for specialism in a curriculum 
especially designed for a broad culture.” 
And he adds, “Without contradictions 
the world would be simpler, and perhaps 
duller. But I am certain that in educa- 
tion wherever you exclude specialism 
you destroy life.” * 

Today, over forty years after White- 
head’s words above, talk of specialism 
finds itself in very high fashion. You 
know the headlines—look again at your 
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morning Times: “Teller urges great 
talent search.” “New programs for 
science-math gifted set up in Bronx.” 
“Automation specialists take new toll; 
50,000 more laid off in auto industry.” 

I’m deeply bothered—as you are— 
by what happens when some of our good 
ideas in elementary education get twisted 
way off the track. To envision frontiers 
of the elementary school of tomorrow, 
maybe we need most of all to re-see, to 
untwist, some of the big ideas that have 
been with us so long. 

It seems to me that Whitehead’s words 
on specialism as expressed in his Aims 
of Education critically merit our re- 
examination today. Let us focus our 
attention on several of his ideas as they 
relate to the elementary school. In par- 
ticular let us look at “The Child as 
Specialist—and Very Special Person.” 


The Need for Style 


Have you seen the beautiful British 
nursery school film, /t’s a Small World? 
If not, stop a few minutes next time you 
pass a busy playground..Or, if you’re 
lucky enough, watch in your own home. 
Watch children deeply absorbed in play. 
You will see fumblings, .gropings, the 
child. who can’t throw the ball straight or 
jump the double-rope. But if you watch 
hard enough, you are sure to see the 
child with style. 

See little Jimmie dive his car. “Just 
the way.Papa Small drives his,” Jimmie 
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will tell you. Watch blond Betty on the 
swing. See her timing, see her balance. 
She has style. 

In Whitehead’s words, style “is an 
aesthetic sense, based on admiration for 
the direct attainment of a foreseen end, 
simply and without waste.” It “is always 
the product of a specialist study, the 
peculiar contribution of specialism to 
culture.” ? 

Style, as Whitehead conceives it, is 
closely related to the idea of expertness. 
“Where, then, does style help? In this, 
with style the end is attained without 
side issues, without raising undesirable 
inflammations . . . In its finest sense it is 
the last acquirement of the educated 
mind; it is also the most useful.” * 

We need children with style. From all 
sides today we hear calls to action against 
dulling conformity. To find a path 
through our organizational mazes, our 
other-directed crowds, we need more and 
more people with style; but we can’t wait 
until they’re twenty or thirty for them to 
acquire it. Early in a child’s school life 
—much earlier than has heretofore been 
the case—we need to help him find the 
life pattern that is to be his and his alone. 
Reaching out must come early. The child 
must come to know an ever-expanding 
life space, but above all else he must 
realize and respect his uniqueness. He 
must try out. He must generalize. And 
he must specialize. Only so can he de- 
velop style. 


The Great Talent Hunt 


In the elementary school? Is this not 
what some of the most intemperate critics 
of modern education are calling for? Are 
they not saying that, as elementary school 
teachers preparing for unknown tomor- 
rows, we must heed the current call to 
a great talent hunt? Yes, but .. . No one 
can deny that the twenty-first century 
will sorely need all the scientists—artists 
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—statesmen we can provide. But we 
must operate on the basis of what we 


_.already know. Here’s where some re- 


seeing, some untwisting of ideas, is in 
order. Specialists can help us. 

Manpower specialists have already 
made elear what kinds of adults today’s 
young people must become if they are to 
live productively in the approaching 
world of automation.* The entire labor 
force must be upgraded. There will be 
special need for persons of high com- 
petence in technological and managerial 
fields. There will be-need for a large crew 
of semi-skilled technicians. There will 
be need for a great mass of mobile, flex- 
ible workers who can readily adjust to 
new demands. Above all there will be 
need for creative, imaginative re- 
searchers. 

We need a talent hunt all right but, 
as John Fischer cautions us, “the educa- 
tion of such highly skilled workers is 
not to be accomplished in a crash-type 
program.” ° We need early to look at our 
children as specialists-to-be. The catch is 
that we don’t know who is to be what. 
We can’t know, really, until we have 
provided a healthy base of opportunity 
for all to test their potential. 

Some guidance specialists are expand- 
ing our view of giftedness.® A certain 
score on an intelligence test is no longer 
enough, they tell us, to identify children 
with special aptitudes. Critical thinking, 
creativity need attention. Giftedness can 
take the form of notable talents in art, 
music, mathematics, mechanics—to name 
a few areas. Along with such objective 
records as personal data forms, health 
charts and standardized tests, a host of 
subjective data is recommended to aid 
in the talent identification search. Out- 
standingly gifted children can by a 
variety of such means be sorted out to 
some degree from the crowd. Dangers 
are nonetheless clear. 
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For maybe—say other guidance spe- 
cialists—our larger and ultimately more 
essential problem is to move still further 
beyond identification of giftedness to 
identification of uniqueness. The con- 
tinuing child-study movement by Prescott 
and others has given much impetus to 
this trend. With the increased application 
of projective-technique devices to the 
classroom, we find many a child writing 
“Three Wishes” or drawing pictures of 
such topics as “What Person I Would 
Like to Be.” * Much can be learned from 
such devices if they are taken in perspec- 
tive. Problems of over-reading the re- 
sults of such study should bear clear 
attention, however; we all know of the 
young teachers who get carried away as 
budding little psychologists because of 
some gross misreading of what may be a 
harmless scribble. A balanced guidance 
program will use multiple clues seen in 
context. 

We study our children and seek out 
their uniqueness then, but we reserve 
judgment. The scientist may not be just 
the child who tinkers with wires or test 
tubes now. The freckle-nosed lad in the 
corner may not yet have discovered the 
excitement of search that may some day 
lead him—and us—to tomorrow’s space 
stations. Similarly in the arts, talent 
rarely emerges full-blown. The painter- 
to-be may muddy his colors as he de- 
velops his own way toward the mature 
canvas of tomorrow. What we know about 
how children grow and learn should 
make us avoid a premature setting of 
the stamp. 


Amateurs and Experts 


To go back now to our college science 
professor and art instructor and their 
fellow experience-providers, we can 
agree that we have to allow for lots of 
exploring. We must let every child 
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sample many areas of possible com- 
petency. If children are indeed to find 
their life patterns, broad exploration is 
essential so that there is opportunity to 
unearth interests and to develop new 
ones. 

Broad exploration will not enable 
everyone to develop artistry—but will 
make for a more sympathetic audience 
for the great achievers. Exploring along 
many paths will give us what Whitehead 
labels the amateur: “essentially a man 
with appreciation and with immense ver- 
satility in mastering a given routine.” ° 

From this point of view it is good that 
there is so increasing a number of Sun- 
day painters among our adults—Eisen- 
howers, Churchills, et al. It is good that 
all our children in the elementary school 
have art experiences—all, not just 
Johnny, who paints ‘such lovely land- 
scapes. The more people who paint pic- 
tures, the greater there will be public 
acceptance of the truly great artist who 
can stir our souls. Let us hail the amateur 
—but let us remember with Whitehead 
that “he lacks the foresight which comes 
from special knowledge.” Beyond him is 
the expert, the man [read “child”] with 
style. 

Whitehead declares the object of his 
address “‘is to suggest how to produce the 
expert without the loss of the essential 
virtues of the amateur.” Herein is our 
present task too. To help the child de- 
velop himself as specialist we help him 
find himself as a very special person. 
The task calls for ample exploration 
along many possible paths. And it im- 
plies time for long walks up detours of 
possible special concern. 

The child must pursue in depth areas 
of concentrated study. He must have op- 
portunity for total immersion with his 
interests. 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Sin of Interests 


For too long in our elementary schools 
we have regarded intensive, all-out in- 
terests as a sin. Our children memorize 
fantastic numbers of baseball averages, 
they become experts at laying down a 
bunt or spinning a top—and we bring 
them inside and give them Experiences. 
Nice broad experiences. Or we give them 
books—the approved general readers if 
in a traditional basal program; or a well- 
balanced literary diet if we’re being 
modern and individual. We. become sus- 
picious if they experience too long, -paint 
too many pictures, read too many books 
of one kind. (“How many books,” asks 
Leland Jacobs, “are truly of one kind?”’) 

Time again for a royal untwisting of 
ideas. Let the child have interest binges. 
Let the junior scientist hypothesize and 
experiment. Let the artist paint. Let the 
reader read. 

An important qualification must at 
once be addended. There is much evi- 
dence to show that children do better in 
their reading when they have a chance to 
read about things of real interest to them. 
But as Nancy Larrick, educational direc- 
tor of Random House, points out, to make 
the most of children’s interests we have to 
know what they are.° 
- We have to beware of some of the 
easy answers—such as studies of the in- 
terests of children at various age levels. 
Many of the studies were made in the pre- 
television era. Few studies of interests 
give adequate recognition to the differ- 
ences within groups, to boy-girl differ- 
ences, to the influence of community 
mores and home patterns on individual 
expression of interests. To know his chil- 
dren’s interests, the wise teacher studies 
his individual children. He studies his 
resources too—books of course and much 
besides. 

James Binney warns further against 
a false doctrine of interest." He read- 
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ily acknowledges that much good has 
come to the elementary school from the 
idea of stressing purposeful activity. 
There has been positive effect on our 
methods of teaching—the stress on mean- 
ing, for example, in reading and in arith- 
metic computation. Materials for instruc- 
tion, particularly textbooks, have been 
drastically improved. Interests can none- 
theless have negative influence too. 

Some interests are obviously acquired 
much more easily than others. We have 
seen how all too easy it can be for a 
child to be driven toward interest in the 
second-rate, especially if not much of the 
first-rate is provided. So we find that 
many educators look at the comic book as 
a problem not just because of the vulgar- 
ization coming from it, but because of its 
ruling out equally challenging, more 
productive interests. 

“An interest in the abnormal often 
kills a healthy interest in the normal .. . 
Growth in an individual or nation usually 
means that more desirable interests have 
taken the place of less desirable ones.” ™ 

Binney’s call to caution is not new— 
it was sounded by John Dewey long 
before in such essays as “Interest and 
Effort in Education.” Judgment is re- 
quired of us as_ teacher-specialists. 


Granted the .one-sidedness of some of 


children’s expressed interests, we can 
rise to our task of affording an ever- 
enriched range of possible choices. 
Everyone who has lived closely with 
children knows that many of the interest 
binges wear off fast. Some last longer. 
Some can conceivably last a lifetime. 
Trouble comes when we label giftedness 
and interests prematurely so that other 
possible areas of stimulation are closed 
off for the long haul. By -continuing to 
allow lots of:room:to explore and at the 
same time permitting occasional detours, 


‘we can best gain our experts who main- 


tain the essential virtues of the amateur. 
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We will let our landscapist Johnny 
paint lots of pictures if this appears an 
area of possible style for him. At the 
same time we will not always have him 
do the lettering or design the displays. 
Nor will we let Betty always be the 
librarian because she has so early dis- 
covered the joy books bring. Even if 
Johnny can become our master painter 
of tomorrow, we want him to grow toward 
being a painter who knows books as well 
as brushes and who is enough of a states- 
man to work for justice in his daily life. 
We want Betty, who may after all tend 
tomorrow’s books, to understand 
Johnny’s paintings. 


Implications for the Classroom 


A major point of our discussion has 
centered about a distinction between 
providing for the uniqueness of all chil- 
dren and for just those labeled “gifted” 
alone. Our untwisting of the idea of 
specialism for children is not, however, 
meant as simply another way of saying, 
“Provide for individual differences”— 
although assuredly such provision is 
clearly deemed critical. The big concern 
is in the quality of the provision for dif- 
ferences, including time and space and 
feeling-tone. 


It is important to make unequivocally 
clear what is not being proposed: 


e not just a club or hobby program 
(although both might be part of a larger 
whole) 


e not just the physical set-up now 
existent in many elaborately-equipped 
schools which contain facilities of special 
art and shop and music rooms, to each of 
which children are herded at some con- 
venient class time 


e not just the same setup operating 
on a more flexible basis either—a central 
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instructional materials center, yes, but 
lots of small cubby-space too, for in- 
dividual or small-group musing; an in- 
flow, outflow kind of relating 


To develop the child—every child— 
as specialist we need: 


¢ much more independent study than 
is commonly the practice—of deeper 
and deeper depths 


e flexible use of time; schedules that 
bend 


e an abundance of materials—store- 
made, child-made, teacher-made; lots of 
free and inexpensive materials, and some 
fairly expensive ones too; well-bound 
books, well-tempered tools, a ream of 
good vellum along with the stacks of 
newsprint and Manila 


e aclose continuum between in-school 
and out-of-school living and learning; 
the father who learned his geography by 
collecting stamps since he was seven; the 
garage mechanic and his on-the-job 
mathematics; Susan’s baby sister for the 
student-specialist of “How We Grow” 


e new dimensions in school architec- 
ture and interior design; * conscious 
pre-planning that will insure full utiliza- 
tion of all the media of communication, 
with special attention to the inevitable 
spread of television; lightweight furni- 
ture of strong new plastics, mobile work 


tables and book racks 


e above all else, teachers who are 
deep-water swimmers themselves; no one 
teacher can have a full range of special- 
isms, hence the impelling call to look 
much harder than is generally the case 
at the total elementary school staff as a 
teaching team; generalists all, each with 
an area of special competency in depth 


A wealth of very specific enrichment 
activities and experiences that could fill 
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out the general suggestions listed above 
can be found ‘in professional literature 
on programs for the gifted or talented 
child. Marian Scheifele’s monograph on 
The Gifted Child in the Regular Class- 
room, for example, lists School and Com- 
munity Service Activities (“. . . Reading 
or telling stories to younger chil- 
dren . . .”), Activities, Integrated with 
Group Projects (‘Interviewing classroom 
visitors—resource persons . . . devising 
new games; giving instructions and di- 
recting the game . . .”), Independent 
Activities (“Writing letters to. foreign 
correspondents . . .”) and Creative Ac- 
tivities.” 

Scheifele’s primary concern is with 
the broadened scope and depth of expe- 
rience she feels must characterize the 
environment provided for the bright 
child,. but she acknowledges that “this 
philosophy [of a program of enrich- 
ment] applies to the education of the 
gifted and those of average or poor 
ability as well,” that it expresses some 
of the basic aims of general education.** 


Strategic Searchers 


Karl Deutsch of M.I.T. quotes J. 
Robert Oppenheimer as saying that since 
the total amount of human knowledge is 
doubling every fifteen years, we may 
very soon “drown not in our ignorance 
but in our knowledge.” ** Deutsch him- 
self is a good bit more sanguine in his 
conception of what we can do. He pro- 
poses that we make more use of the 
process of dissociation, that out of the 
great mass of ‘available knowledge we 
break loose some small segments. These 
pieces of substantive content we will ex- 
amine closely, take apart, and—via a 
disciplined process of combinatory play 
—put together in a new integrated whole. 


“Creativity begins in playfulness, but 
there comes a time when it must move 
beyond play.” ** First will come a period 
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of “strategic search,” then a studied re- 
finement toward what Deutsch terms 
“strategic simplification.” 


Let us make of our children, all of 
our children, strategic searchers, strategic 
simplifiers. We will then have estab- 
lished the happy frontier that will enable 
us, despite all irrational pressures, to do 
the best we know in developing a sound 
elementary education for tomorrow. 


Notes 


1 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education 
and Other Essays (New York: A Mentor Book, New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1957, 
Copyright, 1929, by the Macmillan Co.), p. 22. 

a Ibid, p. 24. 


5 Loc. cit. 
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and Education (Washington, D. C.: NEA and 
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can be found in Chapter 13 of Miel and Brogan’s 
More Than Social Studies (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957); also in Ruth Cunning- 
ham’s Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951). 

8 Whitehead, op. cit., p. 25. 

* Nancy Larrick, “Making ee Most of Children’s 
Interests,” Education, Vol. 73, No. 9, May 1953, 
pp. 523-531. 

10 James Binney, “Doctrine of Interest,” Education, 
Vol. 73, No. 2, Oct. 1952, pp. 126-130. 

= Binney, ibid., p. 128. 

2A visionary attempt to apply some of White- 
head’s ideas to school design is Jerrold L. Werthi- 
mer’s “Architect’s Dream of a School Shangri-La,” in 
Nation’s Schools, Vol. 61, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 47-50. 
An intriguing conception, but much of the kind of 
teaching called for in this paper could take place in 
the decidedly more typical factory-like schoolroom. 

3 Marian Scheifele, The Gifted Child in the 
Regular Classroom (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia hyn 1953), pp. 48-75. 

4 Tbid., 

Ina fle on “Creativity in an Age of Science” 
at the Bank Street College of Education Conference, 
Changing Attitudes in a Changing World, held at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, March 8, 1958 
(proceedings published and available from Bank 
say College of Education, New York City). 
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Living and Learning in a Hospital 


Different disciplines have contributed to making hospitalized children’s 


By EMMA K. PLANK, MARLENE M. ARCHER and BLISS R. CROCKER 


lives less traumatic. In this article the authors show how the insights 
and tools of the educator can be of help. 


L EARNING TAKES ON QUITE A DIFFER- 
ent meaning for children in the hospital. 
Anxiety—overt or covert—is one of the 
unavoidable by-products of hospitaliza- 
tion, and so are a network of psycholog- 
ical defenses geared to protect the chil- 
dren from an unmanageable inundation 
of anxiety. This labile state of mind is 
not conducive to learning. It is hard to 
concentrate on a given or chosen task 
while preoccupied with fears: about one- 
self; therefore, the tools and tasks of 
learning have to be modified. 
In this article we bring illustrations 
from experiences in the Department of 
Pediatrics and Contagious Diseases of 
the Cleveland Metropolitan General Hos- 


pital. We draw on two of our five chil- 


dren’s services: the General Pediatric 
Ward (medical and surgical patients) 
and the Respirator Care and Rehabilita- 
tion Center. 

Our pediatric ward has twenty-four 
beds and serves children from two and 
one-half to twelve years of age. These 
children may be in the hospital for sev- 
eral days only or for months at a time; 
many come from homes that offer little 
stability or stimulation. Some children 
live in the city’s worst slums. Many 
families have moved around; therefore, 
the children have been in different schools 
and are behind. Often school has meant 
disappointment, frustration or even fail- 
ure. The hospital teacher therefore has 
to be very flexible and has to be able to 
modify his techniques day by day de- 
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pending on the grouping and individuals 
in the ward. The following vignettes will 
illustrate our approach. 


Lucia 


Eight-year-old Lucia arrived from 
Puerto Rico on Sunday and was whisked 
to the hospital on Monday for treatment 
of tuberculous peritonitis. She did not 
know a word of English. Fortunately a 
student nurse spoke Spanish, and the 
parents visited faithfully. Lucia loved the 
housekeeping corner of the playroom 
and busied herself: as a little mother. 
For many days we repeated such things 
as “Hello,” “It’s a doll,” “It’s a cup,” 
and “Thank you” as we played with her. 
She only smiled. 

One day we were greeted by a group 
of eager youngsters when we came to open 
the playroom; Lucia called “Hello” too. 
From then on she willingly repeated the 
phrases and sentences we taught her. 

In a few weeks it was interesting to 
watch her with her dolls. “Play lady, no. 
I’m a nurse,” she smiled to us. “Baby is 
sick. Oh, baby! Milk! No, water? Cry, 
cry—poor baby. Good girl,: good girl, 
eat, eat.” School in the hospital to Lucia 
was an introduction to a new language 
and the ways of a new land. 


Mike 


“School” evidently was a repulsive 
word to ten-year-old Mike, hospitalized 
for rheumatic fever. He wrinkled his 
nose and shrugged his shoulders when it 
was mentioned. So I said, “Why don’t 
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while recuperating 


you come this afternoon and make a 
diving man?” 

“What's a diving man?” 

“Well, we use a little bottle inside a 
big bottle and the little bottle goes up 
and down. It looks like magic but there’s 
a scientific reason why it works. I imagine 
you could figure it out.” 

Mike was pleased with his diver. He 
made good observations of what hap- 
pened when the little bottle bobbed up 
and down and made the correct deduc- 
tion as to how it worked. 

The’ next day we made a crystal 
garden. During the measuring of mate- 
rial, Mike commented that arithmetic 
was his favorite subject. He asked if I 
could give him some numbers to divide. 

From that time on,we wheeled his 
bed daily to the hospital playroom which 
serves as school for one hour each day, 


and Mike worked. 





Emma K. Plank is assistant professor of child 
development, School of Medicine, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, and director of 
child life and education at Cleveland Metropoli- 
tan General Hospital, Ohio. Marlene M. Archer 
and Bliss R. Crocker are her associates as 
educators. 
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Through his drawings we learned of 
his interest in Indians and ships, and 
then we found library books which won 
his attention. 


In math we progressed from division 
to work with fractions which his class 
was studying. It was possible to introduce 
new steps slowly so he. could comprehend 
each one before advancing to new mate- 
rial. One day he commented, “You know, 
I do better in the hospital than at school.” 

He needed someone to give him con- 
stant encouragement and reassurance. 
The hospital school could provide this. 
His accomplishments there gave him the 
confidence that he could learn and would 
be able to continue with his class when 
he was well. 


Many examples could be given of 
children who like school from the start 
and eagerly follow the work we plan. 


Our second service, the Respirator 
Care and Rehabilitation Center, serves 
poliomyelitis patients with respiratory 


difficulty. The children stay a long time - 


(some as long as two-years) and return 
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quite frequently if difficulties re-occur. 
Fortunately the numbers are small. These 
children are cut off from everything rem- 
iniscent of childlike living. They are bed 
bound and immobilized; often they need 
artificial respiration part or full-time. 
We need to help these children turn from 
their passive roles as patients into active 
ones as observers and doers. We need to 
help them retain contact with reality, but 
we also need to respond to their fantasies. 
We try to utilize for learning the unique 
situations a child finds himself in by 
being in the hospital; e.g., doctors will 
help children look through a microscope, 
or a group on wheelchairs will tour the 
kitchen, invited by the dietician. The 
teaching goals have to be set within the 
framework of the individual disability; 
our aim is to keep the children alert and 
curious. 


The following illustration may point 
out how school work can support a child 
to face the constant threats of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Sue 

One of the boys died unexpectedly on 
a Sunday while Sue (age nine), his 
JANUARY 1959 


Water play 
for a 
bed-bound child 


Photos, courtesy 
Cleveland Metropolitan 
General Hospital 


closest friend in school, was home on a 
visit. Upon return to the hospital, she 
learned of the tragic occurrence and re- 
acted to it with bitter crying and with 
questions whether she, too, could die. On 
Monday morning the teacher, who had 
heard of the girl’s reaction, was prepared 
to let the child talk about the death and 
help her to deal with her anxiety at 
school time. But when Sue was brought 
into the classroom, she said, “I have 
good news today, my father has found a 
housekeeper and I will be able to go 
home soon for good.” After thus telling 
us that nothing as tragic could happen to 
her and that she would leave the hospital 
and live, she settled down to work im- 
mediately. School for her was the place 


to concentrate on tasks and to fight her, 


anxiety through accomplishments. 
Teachers have to understand children’s 
defenses. Sue was not heartless, but in 
order to manage her own great anxiety 
about death she had to seem uncon- 


cerned. The teacher accepted her defense 


but at the end of the session said: “I 
know, you and I are really very sad 
today, because we miss Joe an awful lot.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Close cooperation with the other mem- 
. bers of the clinical team is essential. Sue 
talked a lot to the social worker and 
the nurse about death and the anxiety 
about her own safety. School remained 
the place to function and to achieve. 


The following examples illustrate how 
we modify teaching for children with 
severe physical disabilities and how the 
children use the “here and now” of their 
hospital experience for learning. 


Connie 


Five-year-old Connie is completely 
paralyzed and needs constant artificial 
respiration. For learning she has only 
her eyes and ears, her tongue and the 
ability to hold a light object in one hand. 


The following were useful in teaching: 


Large flannel board for putting up 
picture dominoes, number symbols, 
grouping of symbols for number 
concepts (cut out from powder 
puffs) and letters to form her name 


Filmstrips, projected on the ceiling 

Listening to stories, poems, records, 
and actively making up stories and 
songs 

Holding objects from a “feel-box” 
(variety of textures, particularly 
helpful when she could not see her 
hands while in the iron lung) 

Observing pets and planting of seeds 


Licking stamps for a collection of 
animal-stamp pictures 


Ann 


Six-year-old Ann, a little Amish girl, 
just starting to learn to read, loved to 
dictate stories. We typed them for her to 
make her own reader. They show how 
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she coped with feelings about ne illness 
in her work. 

I don’t like cows. I am afraid of them. 

I don’t like chickens, just baby ones. 

I don’t like mean boys. 

I don’t like doctors, because they give 
shots. 

I want to give Dr. G. a shot. He don’t 
want to have a shot, but we want to 
give it anyway. He is sick. 

He has polio. 

He has to come to Cleveland. 

I like to give shots. 

I am going to tell my mother to give 
me a doctor’s set. If I should get 
one I should be very glad. 

I want to go home soon. I like home. 

I like Sue (fellow patient). 


When a baby alligator was given the 
children for the classroom aquarium, 
Ann exclaimed: “Look, the frog 
breathes!” (“Frog breathing” is an auxil- 
iary method of breathing she had learned 
to supplement her limited ability to 
breathe.) Of course, the children then 
used the session to talk about different 


ways of breathing—certainly not typical 


in primary grades outside a hospital. 

A creative approach to teaching, fully 
utilizing the child’s observations and 
thinking, is of special importance to chil- 
dren with severe impairment of motility. 
Vital participation in the learning process 
can make up for some of the enforced 
passivity and dependence. Learning also 
can represent a link between the “before 
and after” of a hospital stay. It can keep 
the child reassured that his thinking is 
not damaged by the illness. School in the 
hospital therefore tries to protect the 
child’s ego functions and facilitates the 
return to family living and to the class- 
room. 
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By JON SWAN 


Concerns for Children Are World Wide 


..- In an International Camp 


THE BOAT TRIP FROM STOCKHOLM TO 
Bjork6, Sweden, takes half a day, is crowded 
with views of islands, bays and open stretches 
of the Baltic Sea, and after the first three 
hours generally lulls the watcher pleasantly 
asleep. But on my trip there a summer ago, 
a curious commotion and excitement were 
noticeable from the start. It was surprising, 
on a Swedish ship, suddenly to hear Dutch 
to the right of you, English to the left, Ger- 
man from the top deck, and French, Italian 
and oddly, Swedish, rising all around you— 
from children at that! Excited with the trip, 
and talking about their days in Stockholm, 
they were sharing their experiences with each 
other in stuttering mixtures of their own 
and their listeners’ languages. They seemed 
remarkably glad to be with each other and 
lively. I looked about to see what kind of 
people had brought them all together. 
Sitting by the boat-rail, with a watchful 
eye on this international brood, yet with time 
to enjoy the scenery, were two young people 
—a woman speaking Swiss-German with a 
boy, a man speaking English with a dark- 
haired girl. I introduced myself and dis- 
covered that the man was Swiss and his wife 
American and that this brood was theirs for 
the summer. Armin and Natalie Luethi- 
Peterson were their names, they said, and 
Sweden was just the spot for this summer’s 
camp. The children were returning from a 
look at Stockholm and were now on the way 
back to an enchanted forest, with a farm in 
its midst, and with the sea just a stride away. 
Would I like to come and stay and see how 
it all worked out? Yes. And I stayed to see. 


It was in that large farm house by the sea 
that those twenty-some children from about 
eight countries and speaking five languages 
lived together. For eight weeks they played 
together, did household chores, learned lan- 
guages, music and handicrafts, and grew to 
know each other. Natalie explained that she 
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had started having summer camps in America 
even before she began going to Wellesley 
College, more than ten years ago, and that 
Wellesley, helping her to enjoy her junior 
year abroad in Zurich, had added to the inter- 
national zeal that marks the present camps. 
“When children get older than these,” she 
said, “international living tends to become 
self-conscious. You begin to have to talk 
about problems, about differences. Well, these 
youngsters, none of them older than thirteen, 
just live together without a thought, and 
breathe the atmosphere without questioning 
it. So far, each summer we’ve tried to have 
the camp in a different country. Some of them 
who’ve been to camp before have gotten 
around: Holland, Switzerland, Austria, and 
now here we are in Sweden. Armin and I 
have never liked to push any sense of inter- 
national living, verbally, with these boys and 
girls; we prefer to let them come together and 
see how they like each other as people, that’s 
all. And they like it, and each other.” 


That was easy to see. I sat in on the lan- 
guage lessons where children from three coun- 
tries were learning the language of a fourth 
country, looked at the mixed “family system” 
in which one counsellor acted as “family 
head.” Children from Holland, Sweden, 
America and Switzerland were together for 
meals, for “Family Day” (usually spent to- 
gether in an outing, in playing games, or in 
preparing a play), giving them all a sense 
of a smailer unit within the larger group. 
The choir sang music of great variety— 
Mozart, Hindemith, English Madrigals, ac- 
companied often by two recorders. When they 
needed an extra tenor they invited me to join 





Jon Swan, formerly a counsellor for Luethi- 
Peterson Camps, Europe, is now on its Board 
of Governors. Mr. Swan lives in New York 
and is on the staff of “The New Yorker.” 
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them. The storytelling group asked me to sit 
with them in the afternoon and listen as they 
told their tales in either German or English 
(by about midsummer, most of the children, 
through camp classes, daily contact, and some 
previous knowledge, become adept in one of 
these languages), mutually building their 
lively inventions. First, one would start, out 
of the blue, with a small introductory scene 
and talk for about five minutes; by that 
time, the main characters would be intro- 
duced, the setting made plain, the tone set; 
the next person would build on this and carry 
it further in his or her way and language. 
Each would add until, having gone the round, 
one would knit it together and end the story— 
not always to everyone’s satisfaction. If the 
ending disgruntled a member of the group, 
that person could weave his own personal 
conclusion (a happy one, generally, if the 
other had let it end sadly; a realistic one, 
if the other had resorted to magic). But their 
fantasy needed more exercise than this. 


Once the entire day was set aside for the 
production of small plays. Each group worked 
for weeks on its own play, this time as a 
national unit. “This is our time for allowing 
the children to work together as national 
teams, or as language-speaking teams as in 
the case of the Germans and the Austrians,” 
Armin explained, “because we feel that they 
can show the flavor of their country and their 





way of looking at things. Each team usually 
shows a unique approach and sense of humor: 
the Italians have one kind, the English 
another and the Swiss still another. 

There was much excitement on production 
day and a hush before the curtain went up. 
(Each summer one general theme is chosen.) 
In this tase it was “Water.” From this general 
topic each group developed a specific inci- 
dent and plot and showed its own insight and 
attitude. The German-Austrian group drama- 
tized a fable, as neatly and simply woven as a 
Grimm fairytale, with mother, son, witch, 
potion and people wandering in the woods. 
The English presented a wry scene in a fisher- 
man’s home. The Dutch presented a brisk, 
exactingly realistic but quite fantastic drama 
of how the invention of water by a bright- 
eyed Dutch. scientist affected one family’s 
daily life. There was no sense of competition, 
but one of delight in variety. 

The short chat on the Stockholm steamer 
had stretched into a week. But still, the 
Luethis urged me to wait for another day 
and a night. It was in that time that we went 
for our trip to the woods; made our Lapp 
huts out of fir boughs, weaving them together 
into an almost watertight tent around firm 
stems; and ate there, with Finland just out 
of sight across the Baltic. Each hut was filled 
with children’s talk. I knew they had plenty 
to talk about in any language! 


SS 


WHEN CHILDREN LIVE CONSERVATION, IT BECOMES A WAY OF LIFE. 


e You learn to appreciate and love something before you have a wish to con- 


serve it. 


e Emphases in conservation education change with conditions and with the 


times. 


e The conservation problems that children study usually have their roots in the 
condition or use of resources in the home community. 


e Understanding that all resources are interrelated and interdependent is the 


key to good conservation practices. 


e Children in city schools as well as in rural schools have experiences in 
learning to use resources wisely, ranging in scope from a forest replanting 
project to growing flowers in classroom windows. 


—Highlights from Conservation Experiences for Children, by Errie G. BaTHuRST and 


WitHELMINnA Hitt (Washington, D. C.: 


Education and Welfare, Bulletin 1957, No. 16). 





Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
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Are you coming to the Mid-America 
Conference of ACEI in St. Louis? You 
will find it this year where East crosses West 
and North and South meet. Greater St. Louis 
Branches will be eager to welcome you. 


Are you prepared to get new ideas and solve 
old problems? You will do this through study 


groups and general sessions. Bring your own. 


questions and experiences with children. 


Are.you bringing a suit, a coat and com- 
fortable shoes? St. Louis can be cold in the 
spring, and sometimes in April rain can be 
expected. (No formal functions are being 
planned.) 


Are ‘you coming to the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel to register? You will be six blocks from 
the Municipal Auditorium where general ses- 
sions will be conducted. There are three 
churches in walking distance, or you may 
choose the church of your choice in the area. 
(Important: Please wring. your « conference 
registration receipt.) 


Are you going to visit the Hospitality Center 
at the Sheraton-Jefferson? You will find this 
a good place to meet friends of ACEI from 
all over the world. 


Are you interested in hearing the views of 
people of world renown? You will hear 


Courtesy, St. Louis Public Schools 


1959 ACEI 
STUDY 
CONFERENCE 


St. Louis, Mo. 
March 29-April 3 


Theme 
Fundamentals 
for Today’s Children 





Pauline Frederick, NBC reporter at UN, and 
Harold Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College. 


Are you interested in-mid-western Americana? 
You will have an opportunity to visit the St. 
Louis Art Museum, the Eugene Field House, 
“Shaw’s” Garden, the Zoo, the Old Court 
House, the River Front, the Old Cathedral, 
Jefferson Memorial, the Campbell House or 
perhaps to hear the St. Louis Symphony. 


Note: You will enjoy reading “St. Louis,” 
by .Hamilton Basso, published” i in Holiday, 
October 1950, Vol. 8, pp. 34-49. 





Conference Executive Committee’ (left to right): Frances Hamilton, Executive Secretary, ACEI; Carol 
Moore, President, Illinois ACE; Goldie Clifton, Secretary; Alberta L. Meyer, Adviser; Georgia Flowers, 
St. Louis Chairman; Marjorie ‘Banks, St. Louis County Chairman; Mercedes Spiller, Treasurer; Enola 


Lentz, President, St. Louis County ACE. 
Isabella Cramer, Past President, Missouri ACE.) 
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(Not present—Ruth Cornelius, President, St. Louis ACE, and 
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News HERE and THERE 


New ACE Branches 
New Smyrna Area ACE, New Smyrna Beach, 


Florida 
Midwestern University ACE, Wichita Falls, 


Texas 


New Life Members 


Ethel M. Praeger, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
Anthret Brite Garrison, Pierce City, Missouri 
Ruth I. Chandler, Wapello, Iowa 


1959 Conference 


Teachers, librarians, social workers and 
church school workers interested in “Funda- 
mentals for Today’s Children” are planning 
now to attend the 1959 ACEI Study Confer- 
ence in St. Louis, March 29-April 3. The 
December issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
carried the preliminary program of the Con- 
ference, as well as registration forms and 
hotel reservation information. Early regis- 
tration is important for enrollment in small 
group meetings on “Research,” “Creativity” 
and “Skills.” 


If you foresee that transportation may be 
a problem, make plans to join other friends 
from your state and charter a bus. Several 
states have plans under way for bus travel 
to the ACEI Conference. 


We’re on Our Way 


The permit to build the Childhood Educa- 
tion Center at Wisconsin Avenue and Quebec 
Street in Washington was issued November 
25. The ACEI Executive Board, meeting 
December 5 and 6 in Washington, voted to 
invite bids and prepare for construction of 
the Center. 


Members of the Board were encouraged by 
the response of ACE Branches and individual 
members to the Building Fund. Reports from 
Branches of contributions they expect to make 
within the next few months and the belief that 
many individuals anticipate making addi- 
tional contributions indicate that the initial 
$100,000 required for the granting of the 
construction loan will be available in early 
spring. 
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By FRANCES HAMILTON 


The Executive Board has faith in the mem- 
bers of the Association and, on the basis of 
this confidence in their integrity and dedica- 
tion, has taken that “giant step” into the 
future—the building of the Childhood Educa- 


tion Center. 


Report of 1957-1959 Nominating Committee 
After careful consideration, the ACEI Nom- 
inating Committee for 1957-1959 presents the 
following candidates for election at the St. 
Louis Conference: 
President: Eugenia Hunter, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 
Vice-President Representing Nursery School 
Education: D. Keith Osborn, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Vice-President Representing Kindergarten 
Education: Lucile Lindberg, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York 


Branch Nomination 

The ACEI Constitution provides in Article 
IV, Section 2(b) that Local Branches may 
nominate any qualified person or persons for 
election as officers. The members of the Edina- 
Morningside ACE have nominated for: 


Vice-President Representing Kindergarten 
Education: Eva Bemis, Wooddale School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Miss Bemis helped organize the Edina- 
Morningside ACE and is an active member 
of that Branch. i 


ACEI-NANE Program at AASA 


Tickets are now on sale at ACEI Head- 
quarters for the ACEI-NANE luncheon Febru- 
ary 18 during the AASA meetings. The price 
is $3. The luncheon will feature a panel dis- 
cussion on “The Superintendent’s Role in 
Discovering Children’s Gifts.” The moderator 
will be Robert S. Gilchrist, Superintendent of 
Schools, University City, Missouri. Panel 
members are: Paul Misner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glencoe, Illinois; Judith Schoellkopf, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Amy Bull Crist, District Superin- 
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tendent of Schools, Orange County No. 1, 
Montgomery, New York; Stuart Dean, Spe- 
cialist for Elementary School Organization 
and Administration, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Evangeline Howlette, Executive Direc- 
tor, The Nursery Foundation of St. Louis; 
and C. Taylor Whittier, Superintendent of 
Schools, Montgomery County, Maryland. 

A discussion meeting on homogeneous 
grouping, co-sponsored by ACEI and the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, will be held on Monday, February 16, 
from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. It will be conducted 
as a debate on “Resolved, That Homogeneous 
Grouping Has Brought Better Educational 
Results.” Richard Bachelder will speak on 
the affirmative, and ACEI’s President Sarah 
Lou Hammond will uphold the negative. 


1959-1961 ACEI Plan of Action 


Questionnaires to Association members on 
the most pressing needs of children have re- 
vealed many of them, but the following three 
seem to be most pressing: 


Pressures in School and Community 
The Beginnings of Education 
Balanced Educational Programs for Chil- 


dren 


A tentative Plan of Action has been formu- 
lated on ways to meet these néeds by the 
International Association, local and _ state 
ACE’s, and individual members. This Plan of 
Action is published in the January Branch 


Exchange, and comments and suggestions 
from members and Branches are invited. The 
1959-1961 Plan of Action will be presented 
to the membership at the 1959 Study Confer- 
ence, March 29-April 3. 


1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 

President Eisenhower has appointed ninety- 
two people to the National Committee for the 
1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. The committee will meet in Wash- 
ington December 16-18 for preliminary plan- 
ning. Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, im- 
mediate past president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, was named 
chairman. 


ASCD Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1-5, 
1959. Its theme is, “Action on Curriculum 
Issues.” 


Brotherhood Week 

February 15-22 has been designated as the 
twenty-fifth annual observance of Brother- 
hood Week, sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Free folders 
on “Building for Brotherhood in Your Com- 
munity Organizations” are available from: 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner, Chairman for 
Community Organizations, Brotherhood Week, 
1959, 43 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gift to ACEI Building Fund 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 


Columbia and now having offices at 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., the sum of —______ 














poration organized under the laws of the District of Dollars. 
SIGNED. 

ADDRESS 

ENCLOSED $ Date 

(J IAM A MEMBER OF ACE BRaANcH 





(0 I aM AN INTERNATIONAL MEMBER 
JANUARY 1959 


(0 I aM NOT A MEMBER’ 


Gifts to Building Fund are tax exempt. 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


THE RABBITS’ WEDDING. By Garth Wil- 
liams. New York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., 1958. Unp. $2.50. Garth Wil- 

liams’ enchanting illustrations make this a 

very special picture book for very young 

readers. Two little rabbits, one white and one 
black, meet each night to play together in the 
meadow. When they grow up and decide to 
be married, all of the forest creatures. attend 
their wedding, which is indeed a gala occasion. 
Ages 3-7—E. H. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT: A PIC. 
TURE BOOK IN TWO LANGUAGES. By 
Antonio Frasconi. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 1958. 
Unp. $3. A traditional nursery rhyme is 

here presented in English and French, provid- 

ing for young children a happy introduction 
to a second language. The author’s brilliant 
and original woodcuts, reproduced in full 
color, are similar to the illustrations in his 

See and Say, a picture book in four languages, 

which received widespread acclaim in 1955. 

Ages 4 to 7—E. H. 


CRICTOR. By Tomi Ungerer. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 1958. Pp. 
32, $2.50, library edition $3.25. Once there 

was an old lady who lived in Paris and whose 


son sent her a boa constrictor from Africa. . 


To everyone’s surprise, this turned out to be 
a*'délightful and useful pet. The story of 
Crictor is told and illustrated with great orig- 
inality in this amusing picture book by the 
creator of those enterprising pig characters, 
the Mellops. Ages 4 to 8—E. H. 


PETUNIA, BEWARE! By Roger Duvoisin. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Ave., 1958. Unp. $2.95. A new 

book abeut that silly goose, Petunia, is always 

good news for the small fry. This time, 


Petunia sets out to prove.the old adage that 
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the grass in the other fellow’s yard is greener. © 


Instead,:she barely escapes several of her old 
enemies and is glad enough to scurry back 
home and eat her own grass. Roger Duvoisin’s 
absurd stories and humorous illustrations con- 
tinue to be fresh and amusing. Ages 4 to 8. 
—E. H. 


PONY FOR THREE. By C. W. Anderson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., 1958. Unp. Boards $2, Cloth $2.50. 

This author-artist’s specialty is drawing 

horses. Here he has drawn an engaging: pony 

named Spot and has told a simple, easy-to- 
read story about Spot’s adventures with the 
three children who own him. Similar in_style 
to Anderson’s ever-popular books about Billy 
and his pony, Blaze, this is likely to be as 
well received by 6- to 8-year-old readers.— 
E. H. 


BASIL OF BAKER STREET. By Eve Titus. 
Illustrated by Paul. Galdone. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 330:W. 42nd St., 1958. 
Pp. 96. $2.75. Basil is the Sherlock Holmes 

of the mouse world, so it is he who is called 

upon to solve the mystery of the missing 
mouse twins. This he does in true Baker 

Street style, with dangers and thrills equal to 

any experienced by his human prototype. The 

author’s ingenious. imitation of Conan Doyle’s 
style and the artist’s cleyer drawings of Vic- 
torian scenes of the mouse world should de- 
light good readers in the 8 to 12 age group. 
—E. H. 


CARGOES IN THE SKY. By Walter Buehr. 
-.Vew Y ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 
“Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 72. $2.75. This 

brief history of air freight is highly readable 

and informative. Highlights in the develop- 
ment of this means. of, transporting goods are 
interspersed with anecdotes and statistics to 
make a lively book. [Illustrations by the 
author include sketches of various types of 
cargo planes in use today. Ages 8 and up.— 
E. H. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. By Richard B. Morris. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher...New York: 
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Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 

1958. Pp. 68. $1.95. An eminent historian 
here tells the story of the making of our 
national Constitution and explains its signifi- 
cance in terms understandable to children. A 
simplified outline of the Constitution and an 
index add to the usefulness of an important 
book. Ages 10 and up.—E. H. 


THE PERILOUS ROAD. By William O. 
Steele. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3rd 
Ave., 1958. Pp. 191. $2.95. Chris Brab- 

son’s life in the Tennessee mountains was all 

that a twelve-year-old boy could wish for 
until the Yankees came swarming down in 

1863 and changed everything. Chris hated 

the Yankees with a bitter hatred, yet his 

older brother was fighting on their side. This 
is a swift-paced story of Chris’s part in the 
war and of his growing realization that it is 
the war itself which he should hate and not 
the men who take part in it. ¥ 
Fine characterization, authentic background 
and well-knit plot make this an outstanding 
story. Especially recommended for older boys 
who dislike reading. Ages 10 to 14.—E. H. 


THE CANADIAN STORY. By May McNeer. 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward. New York: 
Ariel Books, 101 5th Ave., 1958. Pp. 96. 
$4.25. May McNeer and her artist husband 

have collaborated on some of the handsomest 

children’s books of recent years. Their latest 
is this introduction to Canadian history, ge- 
ography and folklore. Centering their nar- 
rative around the Indians, priests, trappers, 
prospectors and other colorful figures who 
have helped to build the nation, the creators 
of this book have given a dramatic overview 
of our great neighbor to the North. Lynd 
Ward’s stunning lithographs are in full color. 
Ages 10 and up—E. H. 


THE CABIN AT MEDICINE SPRINGS. By 
Lulita Crawford Pritchett. Illustrated by 
Anthony D’Adamo. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 

. 195. $2.95. This fine story of early Colorado 

centers around twelve-year-old Lulie Crawford 

and her family, who were real pioneers and 


ancestors of the author. Trouble with the 


Indians, suspense over the loss of money 
needed to establish claim to the homestead 
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and the presence of a renegade trader add 
excitement to the daily life of a lively and 
affectionate family. Ages 10 to 14.—E. H. 


WILD FOLK IN THE MOUNTAINS. By 
Carroll Lane Fenton. New York: The John 
Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 1958. 

' Pp. 96. $3. This book consists of narra- 

tives, explanations, descriptions and pictures 

of plant and animal life of the western moun- 
tain areas. Nine kinds of birds, twenty-five 
mammals and over a dozen plants are in- 
cluded. There is a wealth of information that 
interprets the inter-relationships between life 
and the environment in an area. Ages 7 to 
12.—Reviewed by Pau E. BLacKwoop, con- 
sultant, elementary science, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of HEW, Washington, D. C. 


ARCTIC WORLD. By John Euller. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 4th Ave., 1958. 
Pp. 144. $3. People who read books about 

the Arctic are often seized with a powerful 

urge to go there. This book will certainly help 
children find out many things about the Arctic 
and perhaps help them decide if it holds any 
interest for them. The book deals with past 
and present Arctic explorers and what they 
have discovered. And this is a great deal, in- 
cluding information about living on an ice 
floe, living off the country, hunting seals and 
caribou, patrolling the Arctic, and schemes 
and dreams of the future. Illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. An index is in- 
cluded. Ages 10 and up.—P. E. B. 


I LIKE CATERPILLARS. By Gladys Conk- 


lin. New York: Holiday House, 8 W. 13th 

St., 1958. Pp. 24. $2.75. The purpose of 
this book is to show the beauty and notice- 
able traits of many kinds of caterpillars com- 
monly discovered by children in their yards. 
Colored drawings are designed to help identify 
the common moth and butterfly caterpillars— 
wooly bear, hickory-horned devil, tent, painted 
lady, monarch, tiger swallowtail and others. 
A simple key will help children associate the 
drawings with the correct names. Ages 6 to 


10.—P. E. B. 


THE SUN AND ITS FAMILY. By Irving 
Adler. New York: The John Day Co., Inc., 
210 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 128. $3. This 

book helps the reader gain an understanding 
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Instant-Drying BOLD MARKS—FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Peri! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in less than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 


The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother of setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes, Described by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-master handles with such facil- 
ity that teachers with only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 


The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 
dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in- 
valuable to you. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 

SHOWN: Advanced Flo-master => 
with ink and cleanser, Stock #AD- 
22A .. $3.90. Colorcraft sets, includ- 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- 
tra felt tips, Stock #4AD-2A....$15. 


‘CUSHMAN & DENISON _ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° CARLSTADT, N. J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 
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of the solar system by describing how mankind 
learned in the first place to give meaning to 
the jumble of stars in the sky. It tells in some 
detail how scientists learned that the earth 
spins, that it revolves around the sun and not 
vice versa, that there are other planets doing 
the same thing. In addition, the book explains 
how scientists measure the size, distance from 
the earth and motion of the moon, planets, 
planetoids, meteors and comets. Black and 
white drawings are used throughout to help 
explain the basic ideas. Ages 10 and up.— 
P. E. B. 


LET’S GO TO AN AIRPORT. By Laura 
Sootin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 34. $1.95. 

This book describes what a visitor would see 

and what he might learn on a visit to a large 

airport. It is like a small city with all the 
facilities and services needed by people who 
work there and who come and go in their 
travels. But the airport is chiefly a place for 
planes to come and go. The book describes 
how they do this safely, how planes are serv- 
iced, how men in the control tower and in the 
weather room assist the pilots. The book is 
attractively illustrated. Ages 8 to 10—P. E. B. 


Books for Adults 


Editor, ELIZABETH KLEMER 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. By Earl A. 
Johnson and R. E. Michael. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon St., 1958. 
Pp. 502. $5.50. “Know thyself” underlies 

the treatment given to this excellent volume. 
Each part deals with a facet of teaching and 
teacher concerns. All chapters contain sum- 
maries of materials presented and _ excellent 
bibliographies. Written ostensibly for the be- 
ginning teacher, the content makes it obvious 
that these authors have practical experience 
in the field of education. The experienced 
teacher will find much material of assistance 
for any purpose from up-dating to filling 
in the gaps for a more rewarding teaching 
experience. The book is written in a style 
that lends itself to easy reading and at the 
same time is constructed for convenient use 
as a reference source. 
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Although the book is lengthy, it would be 
difficult to justify the deletion of any of the 
materials contained without detracting from 
its usefulness. This is a fine addition to the 
field of teacher education—Reviewed by 
JoserH A. RODNEY, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, San Diego State College, Calif. 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
2nd Edition. By Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. 
Mills and Harl R. Douglass. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 1958. 
Pp. 518. $5.75. “A Useful Book Made More 

Useful” could well be the title of this review. 

Much work and thoughtful reviewing of ele- 

mentary education today is evidenced in the 

changes to this book made by the authors. 

The new format is easier to use and with the 

inclusion of many new materials, this book is 

a welcome addition to a professional library. 


A major improvement is the bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. Questions, prob- 
lems and exercises at the end of chapters 
have been up-dated, which provide material 
for thought and extension of understandings. 


The book has value for in-service educa- 
tion as source material for staff and for prob- 
lem orientation. It is further valuable to the 
neophyte teacher for its overview of elemen- 
tary education and will be of great assistance 
in relating the various components of elemen- 
tary education into a more complete picture. 


The “Basic Curriculum Problems” chapter 
handles the introduction of this issue to edu- 
cation well and adds to a better understanding 
of problems the teacher needs to comprehend. 
{t is obvious that changes in curriculum pat- 
terns are inevitable and we could well ask, 
“Will our teachers be ready for change?” An 
understanding of the problems basic to cur- 
riculum will certainly make a difference in 
whether they are or are not.—J.A.R. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT GIFTED CHIL- 
DREN. By Willard Abraham. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 1958. Pp. 
268. $3.75. In view of the fact that the need 

for high-level technical skills has been so 

effectively underscored in recent months, a 


greater premium has been- placed upon the. 


contribution which those identified as gifted 
can offer our society. As the schools become 
more heavily populated teachers note the 
presence of greater numbers of children at all 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice-Hall . . . 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR 
CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 
2nd Edition 


by JOHN U. MICHAELIS, University of California 

This popular text gives your students. a logical 
synthesis of the principles and practices related 
to planning and teaching social studies in the 
elementary school. Pictures, charts and examples 
of outstanding practices illustrate the application 
of the principles. Two chapters deal with the 
evaluation of learning in the social studies and 
appraisal of the social studies program. 

523 pp. illus. Pub. 1956 Text price $6.25 





MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL: 


An Activities Approach to Methods and Materials 


by ROBERT E. NYE and VERNICE T. NYE, 
both of University of Oregon 
Here your students find themselves in the child’s 
world of music, a world that becomes an integral 
part of education. The authors recognize and 
use music as an important factor in the elementary 
education. It takes on new responsibilities as a 
means of self-realization for the individual. 
340 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $4.75 


TEACHING THE BRIGHT 
AND GIFTED 


by NORMA E. CUTTS, New Haven State Teachers 
College and NICHOLAS MOSELEY, Educational 
Consultant 
Discussing procedures for identifying and _ in- 
structing the bright and gifted child, this text is 
written for the elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Valuable for both the professonal and 
student teachers, it offers sound suggestions for 
the enrichment of our curriculum. Every aspect 
of teaching gifted children is presented concisely 
in down-to-earth terms. In addition, there is a 
valuable chapter on the problems and benefits 
involved in working with parents of gifted stu- 
dents. 
286 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $4.75 
to receive approval copy 
= promptly, write: Box 903 


KH PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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intelligence levels. What to do for the re- 
tarded and for the gifted suggest problems 
of great magnitude. The author has supplied 
several guides which should prove to be ag 
ful for any parent or teacher who wishes to 
deal most effectively with children who are 
identified as gifted. His contribution deals 
with: characteristics of giftedness; what can 
be done for the gifted child in the home; 
grouping; ideas for enrichment; how to deal 
with the gifted beyond the elementary level; 


characteristics of the effective teacher of the. 


gifted; guidance for the gifted. 


This readable text is supplied with effective 
summaries and illustrations. It represents a 
compilation of facts and guidelines for any 
adult seriously concerned about the training 
and conservation of brilliance in learning.— 
Reviewed by Evans ANDERSON, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, San Diego State College, 
Calif. 


A TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL GUIDE. By 
Nolan C. Kearney. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 358. $5. 

Teachers whose services encompass many 


years and student teachers who are -being 
initiated into the profession will find this 
guide valuable. The author reviews in read- 
able fashion basic information every teacher 
must know in order to be well oriented pro- 
fessionally. 


Of particular value are Kearney’s discus- 
sions concerning administrative competencies 
and policies, school law, and extensive cover- 
age relating to obligations and benefits which 
accrue during tenure within the profession. 
In view of the nature of this text, it would 
seem appropriate that in-service education 
programs in the public schools and discussions 
in student teacher conferences be devoted on 
occasion to summaries of the material which 
the author has prepared so effectively. In 
this volume the teaching profession will find 
mirrored evidences which reveal the extent 
of its maturity.—E. A. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE 
CHILD, Vol. 12. By R. S. Eissler, et al. 
New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1958. Pp. 417. $8.50. This 

yearbook is a collection of twenty articles 
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Kindergarten 
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ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
ELEMENTAL SKILLS 
FOLK GAMES 
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RHYTHM STORIES 
SONGS 
Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 RPM 
Send for catalogue 
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representing the orthodox psychoanalytic 
point of view. The first six are labelled con- 
tributions to psychoanalytic theory, but each 
appears to be an elaboration of classical, 
Freudian, psychoanalytic theory. Remaining 
articles deal with clinical aspects of psycho- 
analysis, intensive case studies and applied 
psychoanalysis. 

Although the book is commendable reading 
for the clinically oriented child psychologist, 
it would broaden anyone’s viewpoint and 
scope with respect to clinical child psychology. 
However, the author’s vocabulary is essentially 
a psychoanalytic one, and the bibliographies 
at the ends of articles do not include refer- 
ences from other branches of clinical child 
psychology.—Reviewed by Byorn KARLSEN, 
associate professor of education, San Diego 


State College, Calif. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCA- 
- TION. By Ralph L. Wickiser. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1957. Pp. 
342. $6.25. This is a most comprehensive 
coverage of modern art education concepts 
and existing practices in American public 


education. The underlying thought is the 
“inseparability” of philosophical concepts and 
the individual’s native art experience in the 
classroom. 

This publication, most effective as a text- 
book for an. elementary or: secondary art 
methods course in a teacher education pro- 
gram or simply as an informative, provocative 
guide for parents, is divided into.four impor- 
tant relationships: “The Role of Art in Edu- 
cation,” “The Art Experience,” “Planning 
and Guiding of Art Experiences” and “The De- 
velopment of Art Experiences.” Each is 
articulately written and effectively purports 
ideas toward “creative-thoughts-and-action” 
in the contemporary classroom. 

This book covers much the same material as 
other recent publications on art education but 
with a freshness, uniqueness and practicality. 
Many photographs effectively relate the 
author’s ideas. Unfortunately there are too 
few color reproductions of children’s art work. 
Excellent illustrations and descriptions of 
typical curriculum structures add much to the 
book. The author, a creative artist and able 
writer, reveals a deep understanding of the 










WHOPPER BLOCKS 
Whopper Blocks, at a fraction of 
the cost of hollow wooden blocks 
make it possible for every kin- 
dergarten or first grade to have 
the advantage of large scale, 
construction materials. Six sets 
or seventy-two blocks is about | 
right for a room of 25-30 children 


$5.95 per set of 
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Harpers 


. .. the series which The Horn Book 
calls “unusual in having that 
hard-to-achieve, spontaneous, 

un-vocabularized writing 
on the beginning level.” 


First it was 


LITTLE BEAR 


By ELSE HOLMELUND MINARIK. 
Pictures by MAURICE 
SENDAK. “The prize of the 

ear’s crop of easy-to-read 
books.” —- MAY HILL AR- 
BUTHNOT, Elementary Eng- 
lish. “Both charming and 
practical . .. A book we have 
been waiting for.”—The In- 
structor 





Now, there are two more— 






ec Nk Mle 
NO FIGHTING, 

NO BITING! 
By ELSE HOLMELUND MINARIK. 


Pictures by MAURICE SENDAK. The gay 
adventures of two alligator children. “Imag- 
inative and wholly childlike.”—The Horn 


Book 





DANNY 
AND THE 
gS DINOSAUR 


By SYD HOFF 
Pictures by the author. “A little boy and a 
sociable, obliging museum dinosaur spend a 
wonderful day playing together around town 
. . . Offers fun and adventure to beginning 
readers.”—-ALA Booklist 
Each I CAN READ Book costs $2.50 
(library binding, $3.25) 
All are for ages 4-8 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

















importance of creativity in the educative 
process.—Reviewed by GERALD F. GATES, as- 
sistant professor of education and supervisor 
of art, San Diego State College, Calif. 


A FOURTH OF A NATION. By Paul Wood- 
ring. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., 1957. Pp. 243. $3.50. Pro- 

fessor Woodring addresses himself to the 
problem of educating one fourth of our nation. 
Rather than make a bombastic diatribe on 
what American education needs or doesn’t 
need, he analyzes the demands placed upon 
education by our culture and the results. His 
account of the conflict between demands and 
results makes exciting reading. 


Three major points stand out. The first — 


is positive and may well cast Woodring in 
the role of “philosopher of education” for 
the decade of 1950—not so much that he 
causes educational change, but rather that 
he anticipates it and orders change into a 
philosophy of education. The second, and 
perhaps most important, is the author’s design 
for teacher education. Educational heads may 
shake at his recommendations but, again, he 
seems to have his finger on what teacher edu- 
cation will become. 


The last and least important is Woodring’s 
dialectical trap and his willingness to over- 
state his point. The author falls victim of his 
own creativeness and as a result prescribes the 
good life for others on the basis of inevitable 
conseqences derived from faultless dialectics. 
Although he lacks this ability, he does have 
the wit and charm to produce the best book 
of the decade on the needs of American edu- 
cation—Reviewed by Wayne HIL1, assistant 
professor of education, San Diego State Col- 
lege, Calif. 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER, New Edition. By 
Gerald S. Craig. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
Statler Bldg., Park Sq., 1958. Pp. 894. 

. $6.75. The dean of American educators in 

elementary school science now offers an ex- 

panded and up-to-date version of his popular 
pioneering contribution to the field. As with 
the older edition, the book is for the service 
of teachers and teachers-in-training who may 
have had little or no experience in elementary 
science instruction. Although about the same 
format is preserved, new features include en- 
largement and improvement of a develop- 
mental point of view with relation to impli- 
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ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE 
TOOLS EVER CREATED FOR THE 












PRIMARY GRADE 


YOUNG READER’S 
COLOR-PICTURE 
DICTIONARY 


FOR READING, WRITING 
AND SPELLING 


Created by Dr. Margaret B. Parke, 
Professor of Education at Brooklyn 
College, formerly Research Assist- 
ant, Bureau of Curriculum Develop: 
ment, New York City Public Schools : 


TEACHER. 








MORE THAN A DICTIONARY—IT IS A TEXTBOOK 
FOR EVERY PUPIL IN THE CLASSROOM 


As a dictionary: This book provides 400 basic words 
and variants you want your primary grade pupils to 
learn. It includes the Dolch sight words, the New York 
City Spelling List A (words used 3,000 times or more 
by children, in Dr. Rinsland’s nationwide study), and 
others from scientific word count studies by Dale, 
Fitzgerald, Lazar, Thorndike, Hildreth. and Ogden. 
Word meanings are explained clearly with full-color 
pictures, and simple sentences that repeat.the words 
taught in the book. Advantage: if the class is puzzled 
by a word in a sentence, you simply find that same 
word on its own entry page... explain it . . . and 
return to the day’s lesson. 


As a reading-readiness aid: Children at the pre- 
reading stage use this book in a permissive way. They 
talk about the pictures, relate them to real-life situa- 
tions, and begin to recognize differences in pictures, 
and in the words that accompany them. 


As a reader: Since this book contains the words used 
most often in reading, writing and spelling, it is ideal 
for work with beginning readers who have already 
been introduced to personalized experience charts. 
They tend to ignore the entry words which are on 
the left side of the pages, and concentrate instead on 
sentence meanings. 


As a handwriting book: Every word in this book is 
printed in manuscript style, in order to support your 
writing lessons. Serif-type letters in other books (espe- 
cially the “a” and “g”) often confuse children. In 
addition, there is a chart with arrow lines that shows 
exactly how each letter should be made. This encour- 
ages self-direction with a minimum of adult help. 


As a spelling book: Children refer to this book to 
find correct spellings of the words they use in writing; 
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this is the first step to- 
ward a profitable use 
of larger, more com- 
prehensive dictionaries 
in the future. Then 
too, spelling lists can 
be drawn up from 
these words. 

As a language book: Foreign-born children (and 
even adults) can use this to learn English as a second 
language; others use the book to learn the proper use 
of capitals and punctuation marks. 

As a basis for instruction in phonies: The pictures 
and sentences give you a starting point for class discus- 
sions. The words contain essential phonetic elements 
used in teaching speech, reading, and spelling. 

As an aid to teacher-parent cooperation: This 
book makes it easy to explain teaching methods, dur- 
ing conferences with parents 


(eames anna © 


Send fo. FREE informative quae, 






“How te Use Dictionaries in the Primary Grade 
Classroom”, written by Dr. Margaret Parke. 


Send this coupon to: Dept. AR, GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
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New! 


ROW-PETERSON 
JUVENILES 


For Ages 6-9 


THE CLOUD THAT WOULDN'T RAIN 
- “By Ruth W. Brace 


In verse. About a stubborn little rain cloud 
‘ who refuses to give aid to the farmers. $2:00 


YEKAPO OF ZOPO LAND 
"By Carol. McDole 


In verse. A lovable prince violates the ys 
Rules” by singing—but. because he ~~ 
saves a kingdom from a monster. 


For Ages 8-14 


THE DOG FROM NOWHERE 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


More than anything, John wants a dog. He 
gets his wish—but with two dogs, and some 
unexpected complications. $2.20 


YOU SAY YOU SAW A CAMEL? 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


A boy has one week to solve a strange mystery 
while camping out West. $2.20 


JUMPING JOHNNY AND SKEDADDLE 
By May Justus 
A sprightly story of a boy who can outjump 
anybody and of the outjumpingest mule that 
ever lived. $2.20 


DOWN TUMBLEDOWN MOUNTAIN 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


A boy asks each of his ten fingers to remember 
something important he sees on a trip to the 
miller. With the tenth finger, there’s surpris- 
ing news. $2.20 


THE TWINS AND TRUSTY 
By Jean McDevitt 


The Parker twins and their trusty dog have 
many adventures that lead to a worthy cause 
on a vacation at Nantucket. $2.20 


Write for full information 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N. Y. 
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cations for Science . experiences. More -ma- 


_ terial is: presented for younger children, in- 


cluding those of preschool age. 

Craig considers and makes provision for 
problems encountered by teachers in a large 
variety of environmental settings. Significant 
regions—-mountainous, desert, coastal and for- 

est—are well represented. 

The book should be useful in organization 
and guidance of instruction, although it will 
probably be used most frequently as a handy 
reference text for the teacher. For the latter 
purpose, the material should be especially 
pertinent and helpful to. educators in school 
districts that have adopted the Craig elemen- 
tary science text series. 

Curriculum workers will undoubtedly ap- 
preciate the concluding section on scope and 
continuity in science curricula. Areas and 
concepts include grades kindergarten through 
eight and comprise an excellent foundation 
for consideration in courses of study and 


*. instructional manuals.—Reviewed by PETER 


C. Geca, assistant professor of education, 
San Diego State College, Calif. 


NURSERY KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 
Edited by Jerome E. Leavitt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
1958. Pp. 358. $6. The editor has brought 

together educational theory and practice from 

many specialists in this field: Anna Beth 

Brown, Denise Farwell, Laura R. Fortson, 

Helen Heffernan, L. Frances Huey, Martha 

Seeling, Ruth Strang, Ethel B. Waring, Vivian 

Weedon, Winifred Weedon, Clarice D. Wills. 

Emphasis is on a continuing educational pro- 

gram for children. in nursery school and 

kindergarten. 

Several chapters are devoted to special 
subject areas as science, social studies, music, 
storytelling, art, play and physical activity. 
Both the slow learner and the gifted child 
receive special attention. In the chapter on 
“Readiness: Recognized or Developed,” which 
is most challenging, the author urges the 
teacher to think in terms of readiness based 
on child development factors, rather than 
pre-set and preconceived curriculum for cer- 
tain ages and grade levels. In the chapter on 
“Evaluation” there is emphasis upon the 
continuous process of evaluating progress at 
the younger age levels. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Fascinating how much MORE you 
can do—with this easy interlock 


YOU CAN BUILD stores, bridges, horses, houses 
that STAY UP, steady during children’s play. 


YOU CAN DRAMATIZE songs and stories any 
time. Set the scene in a moment, right when 
children’s interest is at a peak—bring characters 
and ideas to life day after day—against the ever- 
changing, easily changed background of versatile 
Mor-Pla_ blocks. 


YOU CAN GIVE SPECIAL HELP, individual help 

to meet each child's needs—because the blocks 

are instantly ready to help illustrate number con- 

cepts, to give meaning to words, to build a big 

child-size setting for play that makes practice fun. 
NOW SEE HOW 


Look at the blocks above. See how the ends fit 
into each other? That interlock is the reason 


ORDER DIRECT 
Dept. C-1 
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mor-pla 


jumbo-blox 


children can build so quickly, so many different 
structures . . . things that don’t slide apart and 
spoil the play. Imagine—steps strong enough to 
climb, towers safe to jump off, bridges to march 
across! (And the interlock is so easy to use, a 
teacher doesn’t need to help!) 


Build dozens of things 


How many blocks do you need? The basic: #4 
Unit builds dozens of things your children will 
love. You get 12 jumbo-size, reinforced hollow 
blocks (6x6x12-inch) and four 36-inch boards. 
Made of beautiful long-lived Ponderosa pine— 
the satisfying, challenging material to “work’’ 
and play ‘with—sanded, sealed—and guaranteed! 


f. 0. b. Birmingham, Michigan 


P. O. Box 414 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


Ist grade . special class 
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YOU CAN'T MISS 


WITH THE PRANG 
MODERN PLAYWAY 


LINE! 


For a “sure-ringer” in cone 
ducting pre-school, kinder- 
garten or therapeutic classes 
specify Educational Play- 
things and color products 
from the Prang Modern 
Playway Line. Prang’s qual- 
ity control guarantees proper 
growth in all stages of de- 
velopment. 


Educational Playthings are 
sturdily constructed to last 
many years of use and abuse 
from growing children in 
and out of classes. Class- 
room-proven, they afford 
every child an opportunity 
for purposeful and construc- 
tive play activity. 


The Prang Modern 
Playway Line has been 
approved by leading 
educational authorities 
everywhere, for use in 
therapeutic classes and 
homes. 


Write for new catalog, illus- 
trating all items and their 
versatile uses. 25¢ per copy. 
Dept. CE-61 
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SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 





(Continued from page 236) 

Extensive and excellent study questions 
and chapter bibliographies should be a real 
stimulus toward further study. ~ 

This outstanding contribution to early 
childhood education should be of value in 
pre-service and in-service education of teach- 
ers.—Reviewed by BERYL CAMPBELL, asso- 
ciate professor of education, San Diego State 
College, Calif. 


FROM PROGRAM TO FACILITIES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Harry A. 
Scott and Richard B. Westkaemper. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
1958. Pp. 483. $6.50. At a time when build- 

ing costs are “high and school populations 
are expanding, the authors have made a 
major contribution to educational literature 
by spelling out good practices and pointing 
up common errors in the development of 
physical education facilities. In addition to 
the outline of space requirements, court and 
field dimensions and construction features for 
facilities for elementary, secondary and col- 
lege levels, they make clear the importance 
of the principles that facilities should be re- 
lated specifically to the physical education 
program which exists or is anticipated and 
that long-range planning is imperative. They 
also make clear the role and responsibility 
of the program specialist in planning 
facilities. 

The program characteristics and facility 
needs of the elementary school are outlined 
under each major division, such as indoor 
facilities, outdoor play area, the natatorium, 
health service and instruction. 

This book fills a gap in the literature of 
physical education. This first effort is com- 
plete, well written and timely, since there is 
a great effort all over the nation to keep 
school plants abreast of school populations. 
It will enable school boards, administrators 
and physical educators to plan and construct 
facilities that are more adequate and usable 
and easier to maintain.—Reviewed by Wi1- 
14M L. TERRY, professor of physical educa- 
tion, San Diego State College, Calif. 


BEFORE THE CHILD READS: By James L. 


Hymes, Jr. White Plains, New York: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1958. Pp. 96. $2. Parents, 
teachers, students and all others concerned 
with young children will find this timely and 
important book helpful. Anyone wanting 
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valuable, up-to-date information on early 
childhood will find this a concise and im- 
portant resource. It contains many practical 
suggestions and excellent examples from real- 
life experiences. 

Among the author’s major emphases is the 
contention that “readiness is now” and that 
there is always something for which one is 
ready. It is that upon which we should con- 
centrate. He also presents the point of view 
that we do not “build” readiness—it comes 
as a healthy child grows and matures. Time 
is the answer—not special drills and special 
practice. Hymes suggests things that can be 
done before the child reads, with many 
examples from real-life experiences both at 
home and at school. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of parents’ understanding that they 
are ready to learn, as are their children. He 
believes that school personnel need to make 
the most of their opportunities to work with 
the parents.—E. J. K 


FUN COMES FIRST FOR BLIND SLOW- 
LEARNERS. By Mildred Blake Huffman. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lishers, 301 E. Lawrence Ave., 1957. Pp. 
157. $5. This book should be both an 

inspiration and a guide to any teacher of 

any child. It should be of even greater value 
to the teacher of the multiply handicapped, 

The author believes that some children will 

be so handicapped that the problems of edu- 

cating them may be insurmountable. By this 
statement Mrs. Huffman seems to mix ideal- 
ism with realism. 

The author has done an excellent job of 
delineating educational objectives for these 
children. Her discussion of criteria for ad- 
mission to the class is enlightening. 


The real.contribution of this book is the 


chapter on experiences rts for these: 


children. One who has not read this book or 
who does not know blind children would 
hardly believe it possible. 

An interesting addition to the book is con- 
tained in the appendix. There are annotated 
copies of recordings of two classroom periods. 
The first is of an incidental classroom learn- 
ing experience and the second of a planned 
class activity. Both are excellent to give the 
reader insight into how an effective teacher 
can work with multiply handicapped children. 
—Reviewed by Francis A. BALLANTINE, pro- 
fessor of education, San Diego State College, 
Calif. 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 


EFFICIENCY— 


25% more cutting edges give faster, cleaner points. 
DURABILITY— 

gears of hardened steel for longer-lasting service life. 
STRENGTH— 


rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance and long life. 


CLEANLINESS— 
no fall-out. Nickel plated receptacle locks shut. 
Write for information, prices, to Dept D 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 
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Among the Magazines 


Editor, LUCILE LINDBERG 


A REPORT ON SELF-SELECTION IN 
READING, by Marion Young. “Elemen- 
tary English,’ March 1958, pp. 176-181. 

Miss Young provided an environment of 
many carefully selected books which were 
easily available to the boys and girls. She 
asked each child to browse through the books 
and to select one which he thought he would 
enjoy reading. Individual records of books 
read were kept, and each child had a diction- 
ary of the new words he had learned. 

On Wednesdays there were book chats. 
Thursday was book review day. Through 
storytelling, dramatization, making murals 
and using flannel boards, children aroused 
the interests of their classmates in books. 

This teacher found that ability grouping 
tended to set boundaries for learning, whereas 
self-selection freed the children for greater 
learning. 


A CHALLENGE FOR JULY 4—AND ALI 

DAYS, by Edward Crankshaw. “The New 
‘York Times Magazine,” June 29, 1958. 
This English historian is concerned because 
Sputnik has led many persons to forget the 
source of our true strength, our democratic 
way of life. There is much talk that the 
Russians are ahead of us. “Ahead in what?” 
he asks. “In the production of milk? Of steel? 
Of space ships? In intellectual and spiritual 
freedom? In political maturity? In respect 
for the individual?” 


Mr. Crankshaw believes that what might 
appear to be a sudden loss of confidence on 
our part is instead an indication that we have 
not possessed real confidence for a long time; 
without realizing it we have turned away 
from our own inner security to the glorifica- 
tion of certain gimmicks which we have 
identified with ourselves. Our real asset is 
that we are an upright society of self-respect- 
ing human beings banded together against 
anything that threatens the development of 
individual decency, freedom and __responsi- 
bility. 




















Home Office: Boston 


Sa'es Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 





MORE HELP 
TO MAKE READING FUN 


Two new enrichment readers—Ranches and Rainbows 
for second-grade level and Adventure in the Sierras for 
the middle grades. 

Also Revised Editions of the Primary Enrichment Series 
with vocabulary changes to co-ordinate them with the 
Ginn Basic Readers, Revised. 

These delightful books offer easy, interesting material 
for independent reading. This is reading that is definitely 
planned for pleasure, the kind of reading that makes 
a child “a reader for life.” 


GINN BASIC READERS 


The cutstanding reading program for grades 1-8. Write for full information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 


Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 
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Instead of being stampeded into believing 
that technology is the most important aspect 
of life and that great values must be sacri- 
ficed to the more efficient manufacturing of 
rockets, let all freedom-loving peoples say 
loudly, “What is good enough for a dictator- 
ship is not good enough for us,” then work 
to develop the wonderful diversity and resil- 
ience where true strength lies. 


JIS IT TRUE WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 
THE SUBURBS? by Helen Puner. “Parents’ 
Magazine,” July 1958, pp. 42, 96, 97. Par- 

ticipants at a community conference sponsored 
by the Guidance Center of New Rochelle, 
New York, concluded that the difficulties of 
suburbanites are essentially no different from 
those of city dwellers, that the problems stem 
not from the suburbs as such but from the 
hopes and ambitions of the people who move 
to the suburbs. Conflicts and pressures come 
from within no matter how outward their ap- 
parent origin. 


WHAT SHOULD EDUCATION OFFER TO 
THE UNILLUSIONED GENERATION? 
by Harold Taylor. “Child Study,” Summer 


1958, pp. 19-23. Taylor tells us that, “We 
now have in American colleges the first gen- 
eration of understood children brought up 
by understanding parents. Being understood 
by parents puts a special kind of burden on 
the child—the burden of personal decision. 
In the absence of a strong line of’ parental 
authority, the child has little to rebel against, 
and in a world in which he is not ordered 
around but told to choose his own way, he 
may stifle in an atmosphere of kindly overall 
approval.” 

In past generations what children needed 
was a release from the constrictions of author- 
ity. Today they wish to be relieved of some 
of the burden of self-responsibility. Having 
been given their freedom, they find that it 
works well but is a bore to administer. 

And the author sees other problems. As one 
young man stated it, “We suspect that the 
great mass of men in every age has been as 
mediocre as we are but that no age has bee 
as conscious of its mediocrity as we.” 

Both children and their parents have be- 
come accustomed to thinking of strong action 
as some form of aggression or gratification 





of these picture stories. 


Evanston, Illinois 





New...do spark interest in reading 
HYMES BOOKS TO START ON 
For Kindergarten Pupils 


Four books of delightful and exciting stories for teachers to read and for kindergarten 
pupils to use when retelling stories from pictures. Attractively illustrated in full color, 
with one human interest story and one factual story in each book. 


Oscar, the Baby Duck and The Milkman 
Pete, the Pup and The Gas Station Man 
The Scared-y Cat and The Mailman 
The Lightning Bug and The Farmer 


The full-page color illustrations are augmented by small drawings showing the different 
steps in the story content. Immediately below these drawings is the teacher's story 
text. Pupils may use the books to visualize the stories in picture sequence after the 
teacher has read the stories. Many other activities may be developed through the use 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, New York 
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and have tended to create a degree of self- 
consciousness in personal relations which 
makes every action a subject for discussion 
rather than an ‘occasion for delight, praise 
or blame. Thus we get a monotone of feeling, 
with no one risking the larger emotions of 
joy, anger, dramatic action and most pre- 
ferring the gentler pleasure of approval and 
adaptation. 

“Our children having been understood 
rather than inspired have not learned to look 
beyond the limits of their present lives.” 

He asks: “What kind of education can we 
provide in order to do what always must be 
done in every age—raise the level of human 
ideals and the level of human achievement?” 


SOME RESULTS OF EIGHT YEARLY 
STUDIES OF TV, by Paul Witty. “School 
and Society,” Summer 1958, pp. 287-289. 

Children spend about the same amount of 

hours in sleep as did children before the 
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PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young -— who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergarten and p 

grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some cellege or normal school training. Smal) 
classes. 3-year diploma. Graduates can obtain a B.8. in 
Education degree through college credits and Summer 
School. Founded wiuie Now pangs og not for profit. 

today for 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


EARN YOUR M. ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 
be Week Summer Term Begins June 8 
Week Summer Term Begins June 22 


Private PO with laboratory ‘or nursery and 
en’ 1 teachers. Graduate and un 
poe. Small classes. Coeduca er School and 
4-year B. Ed., 5-year M. Ed. Convenient loca‘ on 
Chicago's orth Shore. Write for f 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF . EDUCATION 
Dean of the College 2826 Sheridan, Evansten, Ill. 
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advent of TV. Parents are increasingly direc'- 
ing and guiding children’s televiewing to ad- 
vantage and fewer and fewer of them are 
making complaints concerning the effects on 
health, vision and sleep. 

The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness says that eyes are not usually ad- 
versely affected if rules of proper seating, 
clear focusing of the set and proper lighting 
are observed. 

Children today tend to spend less time in 
outdoor play and sports, creative activities 
and hobbies than they did in former years. 
But investigators found no difference between 
children who did much televiewing and those 
who did little. 

In every case of a serious maladjustment 
teachers found other contributing factors. 

There is little relationship between grades 
and time spent televiewing. “Good students 
tend to remain good, poor students stay poor.” 
The average amount of reading has not been 
altered appreciably. 


LESLEY COLLEGE 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Four 
dormitories. Summer Session begins July 6th. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 36, Mass. 


WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
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Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 

. Spring, Summer Sessions 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


The Children’s Book Guild of Washington, 
D. C., with a membership of authors, artists, 
editors, librarians and educators, has as two 
of its purposes: to increase knowledge and 
use of better books for children in the com- 
munity; to cooperate with other groups hav- 
ing similar purposes. It was fitting that a 
luncheon meeting of the Guild should launch 
the city’s annual Book Fair in November. It 
was the Guild who helped initiate the Book 


Fair here many years ago. 


The luncheon program (with over 350 in 
attendance) had a special interest for those 
of us who are members of ACEI and of the 
Children’s Book Guild. Lois Belfield Watt, 
one of CHILDHOOD Epucation’s Editorial 
Board members, is president of the Guild. She 
introduced the following guest speakers: . 


Puytus FENNeER, children’s librarian, 
anthologist, author. Miss Fenner told of chil- 
dren who came to mind when she listed 
authors and books for the index of Proof of 
the Pudding (The John Day Co., 1957. See 
review, CHILDHOOD EpucaTion, December 
1957, page 192). Her anecdotes brought me 
back to the time when I taught in a Manhasset 
school. The children often invited Miss Fen- 
ner, the school librarian, to our room to 
listen to their own made-up stories. (Phyllis 
had said to us, the teachers: “If it’s a good 
story it can be dramatized.”) This particular 
day I whispered to her, “I’m sure this. story 
can’t be dramatized!” “Besides,” I thought, 
“there are not enough characters in the story 
to go around to the entire class.” (Phyllis 
usually involved all the children.) But after 
the children had proudly told her their story, 
they added, “Miss Fenner,” we want to play 
it!” “All right, you play it for us,” said she. 
She then gave them choices as to characters. 
Some wanted to take leading parts but many 
wanted to be “trees.” They “played” the story 
according to their interpretation and to their 
satisfaction and, I should add, to Miss Fen- 
ner’s delight and my surprise! 


JANUARY 1959 


Joanna Foster, executive secretary, Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, Inc., New York. Miss 
Foster described her book, Pages, Pictures 
and Print (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958), 
the story of how a book is published—from 
the author’s ideas through all the steps until 
it gets into the hands of the reader. “Many 
somebodies get together to put a book out 
[authors, editors, engravers, printers, promo- 
tion sales people, etc.]—and no two books 
are made exactly the same way.” As we 
listened, Lucy Prete and I thought, “How 
true! How true!” ACEI’s newest membership 
bulletin, Space, Arrangement, Beauty in 
School, had just come off the press. It has 
many pages, pictures and print, and we too 
had worked with “many somebodies” to- get 
the bulletin out! 


Munro Lear, author of many books. Mr. 
Leaf told us that his book, Three Promises 
to You (Lippincott, 1957), was written by 
invitation of the United Nafions. It explains 
the United Nations Charter in a way that can 
be understood by children all over the world. 
As ACEI members, our interest in working 
for the well-being of children the world over 
made us wish that promises to children could 
be kept! 


Some of the ACEI Staff were seated at the 
luncheon with representatives from the em- 
bassies of Peru, Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic. We told them about our liberal 
policy in giving permission to translate 
articles from CHILDHOOD EpucaTION and 
bulletins (with the proviso that a written 
request be sent to ACEI). They gave us in- 
formation as to whom to contact in their 
countries for children’s books and displays. 
This information will be filed for the future, 
since we hope to have such exhibits in our | 
new Childhood Education Center. : 

But to come back to the Book Fair for 
Children and Young People! However small 
its beginnings, it has now grown to huge 
proportions. For two weeks in November a 
total of 65,000 children, youth and others 
enjoy the books on display and the daily 
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special features. It is now co-sponsored’ not 
only by the Children’s Book Guild but also 
by the Booksellers Association; the Children’s 
Book Council, Inc., of New York; * and 
chiefly by The Washington Post. 

During our turn of duty as hostesses at 
the Book Fair we helped children find: a 
book about horses, one that had “all pictures,” 
one that a child could “read all by himself’’; 
we helped a parent find a set of reference 
books that her children “could grow into”; 
we observed and listened to a father explain 
to his six-year-old “all about the old sailing 
ships” as both leafed through a historical 
book on ships. It is joys like these that I look 
forward to annually! 





*How to Run a Book Fair, by Dorothy L. 
McFadden (New York 19: Children’s Book Council, 
Inc., 50 W. 53rd St.). 


Many of the books at the Fair have. been 
reviewed in CHILDHOOD EpucATION and an- 
notated in ACEI’s bulletins: Bibliography of 
Books for Children, 1958 Revision; Children’s 
Books for $1.25 or Less, February 1959 Revi- 
sion. 

If you have no Book Fair in your com- 
munity, January is not too early to begin ex- 
ploring the possibilities of starting one. 

Happy New Year! 


Sincerely, 
y, 
P.S. 


A new feature at this Book Fair was Con- 
servation Day. Films were presented by the 
Agriculture Department’s Forest Service and 
the Interior Department’s Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 





NEXT MONTH 
Building Values 


~ Louis E. Raths, New York University, New York, begins the Febru- 
ary issue with an editorial on “Values Are Fundamental.” He states 
we cannet legislate and indoctrinate values or coerce children into values 
through fear or rules and regulations. 

In “Emergent Citizenship,” Mary Ellen Goodman (Tufts Univer- 
sity) cites a study of relevant values in four-year-olds sponsored by 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts, through the Department of 
Sociology and Eliot-Pearson School. The study illustrates that young 
children are often remarkably mature in their grasp of some values 
which are basic in our culture and basic to citizenship. 

“Seeking Clues to Children’s Feelings and Attitudes” is a study 
by the ACEI Intermediate Education Committee, 1956-1958. This 
progress report is prepared by Marian Jenkins, chairman, and Gertrude 
Wood, both of Los Angeles County Schools, California. 

William E. Engbretson, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Oneonta, New York, writes “How Values Are De- 
veloped in Children, Preschool and Elementary School Years.” 

“Their Ways—Suitable to Them! Ours to Us,” by Louis Sarlin, 
Bayside, New York, gives examples from a class studying Asia. 

“Concerns for the Education of Service Children” takes us all over 
the world where there are servicemen’s families. Lt. Colonel Benjamin 
A. Mead, Department of the Air Force, Washington, D. C., writes this 
article. News, reviews, “Over the Editor’s Desk” and helpful adver- 
tisements complete the issue. (We’re proud of the advertisements in 
CuILpHOoop Epucation. Will you write us how you have found them 
useful? Our advertisers would appreciate it! So would we!) 











Old Favorites—ACEI Bulletins 
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evi- Continuous Learning 

pal This is a guide for teachers and parents who earnestly seek to provide 
experiences for children that promote continuous growth and learning. 
Authors: Alice Miel, Ruth Cunningham, Celia Burns Stendler, Charles 
H. Dent, James Knight, Nellie E. Cook, Ama Marie Evans, John J. 
Brooks, Edith Roach Snyder, Ann Galbraith, Elsie Welch and Daisy 

ce Marvel Jones. 1951. 75¢. 

on- 

the Children and TV 


Educators familiar with children and with TV present a positive 
and constructive approach to television and family living. Varied 
anecdotes of solutions to TV in their homes are given. Authors: Erna 
Christensen, Paul A. Witty, Alyce Seekamp, Florence Brumbaugh, 
James L. Hymes, Jr., Paul W. F. Witt. 1954. 75¢. 


Children Can Make It— 
Experiences in the World of Materials 


This gives directions, diagrams, photos for things children can make: 
puppets, toys, models, masks, costumes, instruments, furniture. A list 
of woodwork tools is included. 1954-55 CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
reprints. 75¢. 


Arithmetic—Children Use It! 


Here are arithmetic experiences of children four to eleven years of 
age, at school and at home. It suggests ways home may supplement 
school experiences; how school may use home and community experi- 


ences to strengthen the school program. Authors: Edwina Deans and 
others. 1954. 75¢. 


Order from: 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
1200 15th Street, N.W., Suite 300 
Washington 5, D. C. 








New Favorites—ACEI Bulletins 


Creating with Materials for Work and Play 
This discusses uses of clay, paints, paper, blocks, puppets, wood 
and toys. Included are directions for making simple costumes, musical 


instruments, flannel board and attractive bulletin boards, as well as 
references of books, films and filmstrips. 12 leaflets. 1957. 75¢. 


Discipline 

For parents, teachers and students, this takes a clear stand on chang- 
ing behavior; explores why children act as they do; suggests ways of . 
working toward self-discipline. It gives tips for beginning teachers 
on bridging the gap between theory and classroom practice. 32 pages. 
1957. 75¢. 


All Children Have Gifts 

This presents guidelines for seeking the undiscovered resources 
within every child, whether scientific, technical, social or academic. 
It points out that a wide variety of talents is needed today and includes 
many classroom examples. 32 pages. 1958. 75¢. 


Order from: 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
1200 15th Street, N.W., Suite 300 
Washington 5, D. C. 








